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Field Service in a Public Agency 


EizABETH M. MorriLi 


S supervision fundamentally the same in 
either a public or a private agency ? What 
are some of the implications in using the case 
work approach in the public area? Super- 
visory experience under both public and pri- 
vate auspices prompts me to discuss these 
questions in terms of field contacts. 

In the private agency the supervisor ac- 
cepts the purpose and limitations of the 
agency and makes them the reality within 
which he and the worker function. Super- 
vision becomes an educational process, ac- 
complished through a relationship between 
the supervisor and the worker which is 
founded upon mutual respect, co-operation 
on agency problems, and understanding of 
the worker’s attitude. As in the case worker- 
client relationship, the supervisor recognizes 
the worker’s problems and the extent of the 
worker’s awareness of them. By reason of 
the supervisor’s understanding and accept- 
ance of him, the worker is able to see his 
problems, understand them, and do some- 
thing about them. He is assisted in this by 
the supervisor’s knowledge of how to guide 
and when to help. Final responsibility for 
growth rests with the worker. 

In the public agency the field agent’s 
starting point is also acceptance of the pur- 
pose, functions, and limitations of the agency. 
This means recognition of the legal implica- 
tions of the agency’s position: the determina- 
tion of its policies, the definition of its au- 
thority, and to some extent the inelasticity of 
its routines and practices. If personnel 
selection within the agency has not been on 
the basis of training or experience in social 


work, the field agent with that background 
may find this situation a handicap in his 
initial adjustment as a member of the staff. 
This is especially true if the untrained mem- 
bers regard social workers as impractical 
persons with many theories which need to be 
unlearned. 

Such a situation is a challenge to the field 
agent personally and to the profession he 
represents. He meets it by refusing to feel 
challenged. If his theories, training, and ex- 
perience have value, they will eventually 
overcome any existing prejudices. In the 
meantime there is much to understand and 
learn and no need to emphasize his profes- 
sional preparation as a threat to others. 

This does not imply the relinquishment of 
one’s principles. It does imply a growth 
process in which one learns when to revise 
theories to suit new situations, how to avoid 
minor issues, and when to express a different 
point of view. At times one may feel com- 
pelled to interpret a vital case work point of 
view. The soundness of the field agent’s 
thinking and his proven ability to function 
within the agency will determine his success 
in this undertaking. 

Because of the public agency’s authori- 
tative position, supervision may be regarded 
as a fairly active participation in the affairs 
of the local unit. Visible results may be ex- 
pected with greater rapidity than in the pri- 
vate field. Some phase of a field plan may 
be swept aside by the decisive action of a 
higher authority. How does the field agent 
adapt his philosophy to conform to that of 
the agency or to defend instructions that 
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may arise from a different conception of 
supervision ? 


The Field Supervisor's Approach 


It seems to me, in the approach to the 
local agency and workers who are to be 
supervised and in the use of designated ma- 
terial, the agency’s purpose can be respected 
and those skills that arise from a knowledge 
of case work principles can be applied. 
These two factors, approach to the problem 
and method of presenting material, deter- 
mine the tone of a field contact and thus in- 
fluence the supervisory relationship. 

Let us consider a state-wide public agency 
with supervisory responsibilities for individ- 
ual county units. County board members 
are appointed by the county governing body ; 
staff members are appointed by the county 
board. Applications for assistance are in- 
vestigated and recommendations for denial 
or acceptance made and effected by the 
county unit. These responsibilities are sub- 
ject to legally stated controls by the state 
department. 

Supervision of county administration is, 
from the state point of view, twofold: to 
maintain an acceptable level of work and to 
encourage higher standards in every phase 
of the county’s functions. In this state 
agency field supervision was inaugurated 
from an experimental point of view. The 
development of a field staff has been an ex- 
tended process, while the initial field pro- 
gram included only a limited number of 
selected counties. 

The field agent’s first task in approaching 
the local units was to be aware of each 
county staff’s reaction to this new program 
and to him as a member of the state staff. 
Unfortunately any real understanding of field 
service was at first so lacking that it was 
possible for the county workers to invest it 
with detective aspects. The official title 
“ field investigator of case work standards,” 
adopted to meet requirements of the State 
Civil Service Commission and not from any 
administrative concept that the title con- 
veyed a description of the worker’s duties, 
led to some initial misunderstanding regard- 
ing the purpose of field visits. Because the 
scope of the beginning program was limited 
necessarily to a few counties, each local unit 
might ask, “ Why has this county been 
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selected?”, “‘ What significance does this 
selection have for the state department? ”, 
“Ts this county’s administration being ques- 
tioned?’’ Local staff members had had sev- 
eral years’ practical experience in the pro- 
gram. What could a field agent who was an 
“outsider” know about community tradi-* 
tions and actual difficulties encountered in 
the daily job? 

Recognizing these reactions and under- 
standing the basis for them, the field agent 
in his initial contacts sought to overcome 
them. The purpose of field service, the field 
agent’s position as a connecting link between 
the state and the county, with attendant re- 
sponsibility for interpretation, and the values 
inherent in such liaison were discussed with 
county boards and staffs. Local units were 
given opportunity to express what they de- 
sired of field service. It was recognized that 
the ability of county workers to state their 
needs would develop as they became aware 
of the possibilities in such service. 

As in case work the quality of help is 
shown in the way processes are handled, so 
in this instance the planning of obvious and 
simple details, with respect for the county 
workers’ self-esteem, was of primary impor- 
tance. For example, in arranging a schedule 
for field visits, although the field agent de- 
termined their frequency, the county official 
was consulted regarding convenience of day 
and hour. It was understood that an ap- 
pointment would be postponed if the county 
office was under undue pressure. Considera- 
tions of administration, such as preparation 
for board meetings, were given proper im- 
portance. A date for the subsequent visit 
was determined at the end of each field con- 
tact. In some instances the county staff 
requested that definite days be reserved for 
field visits. The field agent established con- 
trol over the length of each visit, arriving 
and leaving as regularly as possible. 

Because the importance of the county offi- 
cial’s position was respected and his co-op- 
eration enlisted, he freed himself during the 
visit from routine demands ; except for emer- 
gencies, his attention was given to the field 
agent. Without such consideration, the 
county official might have been absorbed in 
normal routines that emphasize the extent of 
his duties but weaken field contacts through 
loss of time and sustained interest. This 
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ELIZABETH 


approach stressed the county’s responsibili- 
ties and rights and put field visits on a pro- 
fessional, thoughtful level. Since field visits 
were made only when planned, any fear of 
secret investigations was allayed. 

An initial survey was made in each county 
as a preliminary step in inaugurating the 
field program. This survey was a review of 
county administration, as outlined and ex- 
plained by the local executive, and the ma- 
terial thus secured became the introduction 
to a field report of that county. To this the 
field agent added information he had secured 
through conferences, observations, and study 
of case records. His aim was to understand 
local problems and to determine their proper 
treatment. The above material became the 
basis for an analysis and diagnosis of such 
problems, from which a plan for future 
work—a treatment plan—was outlined. As 
need varied from county to county, so treat- 
ment was determined. 

Two methods of supervision are possible. 
The supervisor may undertake each field 
contact on the basis of a formulated plan 
regarding the points to be considered at that 
visit and the treatment to be initiated. This 
is a different approach from that in which 
an analysis of county problems and the 
formulation of a treatment plan are basic. 
As in case work one may see a client’s needs 
and yet not start at that point, so here field 
visits may be given over to the material the 
county presents through its conception of its 
own need. Treatment is then dependent 
upon the field agent’s ability to recognize and 
respond to the county’s immediate interests 
and, at the same time, stimulate a gradual 
realization of more fundamental problems 
and their solution. 


Co-operative Service Illustrated 


An example of this indirect approach is 
shown in a county in which housing condi- 
tions were recognized as a weak spot in serv- 
ice to clients. The point at which to take this 
up was when the county became concerned. 
An opportunity arose when an irate landlord 
telephoned the county office, demanding to 
speak to the “ State lady.” He believed the 
county failed to exert sufficient pressure 
upon clients to pay their rent. Discussion 
by the county staff indicated that the prop- 
erties in question were not fit for habitation. 
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Since the field agent had not outlined a 
definite plan for this visit, the staff invited 
her to accompany them on an inspection of 
the properties. The field agent was appalled 
by conditions found in this community of 
make-shift shacks built on the edge of a 
swamp and asked to read the case records of 
the clients living there. Each report de- 
scribed the hovels as “ cottages in poor con- 
dition.” An appeal to the staff for explana- 
tion was met with surprising frankness. The 
staff believed it was confronted with a serious 
shortage in available dwellings, which the 
state department failed to recognize. If 
clients were not relocated in suitable homes, 
what would happen? The staff reasoned that 
failure to remedy conditions would evoke a 
recommendation from the state department 
that the grant be discontinued until satisfac- 
tory living conditions were found. 

Here was ample material for discussion of 
county-state co-operation through the link 
of field service. The end goal was the 
client’s welfare, a problem that called for 
mutual recognition of difficulties encountered 
and thinking together regarding the solution. 
Through this visit the county staff and field 
agent shared an experience that indicated a 
misconception of county-state partnership 
and focused attention on one aspect of the 
county’s weakness—inability to cope with 
improper housing. The county workers had 
opportunity to visualize liaison with the 
state, through field service, as a united effort 
to reach a goal without undue pressure of 
authority. As long as they continued to de- 
scribe shacks as one- or two-room cottages 
in poor condition, co-operation on the prob- 
lem would have been hampered by lack of 
confidence. 

A project related to boarding and nursing 
home placements Lecame part of the field 
program in another county. By the project 
method the field agent attempted, first, to 
meet a growing concern regarding standards 
of homes used for placement throughout the 
state, second, to develop the county’s ability 
properly to evaluate homes for placement. 
The project also gave increased understand- 
ing of the needs of individual clients. 

The county executive and the field agent 
visited homes rendering boarding or nursing 
care, inspected the home, and interviewed 
the proprietress and clients. The field agent 
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prepared a written report of these findings 
supplemented by an evaluation of the home, 
as determined by the county executive and 
the field agent. The submission of this ma- 
terial to the staff resulted in the formulation 
of an outline of points to be noted in inspect- 
ing and recommending future homes. A file 
of approved and disapproved homes was 
established and reports prepared and filed on 
all homes at present in use. The project 
became the county’s contribution to a state- 
wide round table discussion of boarding and 
nursing home service. 

Through this experience appreciation of 
the factors involved in placing clients in 
homes other than their own was deepened. 
Since then, there has been continued discus- 
sion of these homes and the clients within 
them. Formerly, due to shortage of avail- 
able homes, many questionable features were 
overlooked. If physical care was adequate, 
clients were seldom transferred. Recently 
two unsuitable homes have been abandoned 
and one client, whose request for placement 
in her home town had been continually 
ignored, was so situated. 

These and similar instances convinced the 
field agent that the staff has a new awareness 
of the client’s physical and emotional well- 
being within the home selected. A funda- 
mental case work principle—the ability to see 
objectively the client’s need—was thus im- 
pressed upon the county staff. 

Whether each field visit follows a definite 
plan for that visit, or whether the material 
which the county staff presents is utilized, it 
is essential for the field agent to have an open 
mind. If he is immersed in the ideas he 
hopes to put across, he has little time to 
absorb the county’s point of view as revealed 
in some casual incident. A county strug- 
gling with a problem that seems important 
to it may not see the values in what the field 
agent has to offer. Failure, by the county, 
to sense the significance of a field contact 
may lead to the rejection of an important 
point in county administration. Flexibility 
in treatment seems inherent in any field 
service that is truly a link between the state 
and the county. Without it, one questions 
whether the field agent is more than a walk- 
ing letter from the state department. 

In a third county the survey illustrated the 
scope of field service and established it on a 


basis of mutual co-operation. Although it 
had not been customary to submit the survey 
report to the local unit, the field agent, in 
response to this county’s eagerness, read a 
rough draft of the preliminary material. 
The county thus had opportunity to check 
the field agent’s accuracy and veracity and to 
correct a few misstatements regarding defi- 
nite routines. As a result the county knew 
that the state department’s report would be a 
faithful review of local practices. Later the 
complete report was officially submitted to 
the county. Since field service is a new ex- 
perience, one can appreciate this eagerness 
to read the report. 

In providing material for the survey, the 
county had opportunity to analyze and ques- 
tion some of its routines and policies. It 
requested recommendations from the state 
department outlining the necessity for cer- 
tain changes and the method of effecting 
them. In answer to this request, field service 
was interpreted as a_ thinking through 
together, a process more helpful than an 
authoritative statement based on this pre- 
liminary review of administration. In de- 
scribing its routines and policies, the county 
recognized points for improvement. In sub- 
sequent field visits, consideration might be 
given to the methods of accomplishing de- 
sired revisions. 

Submission and discussion of this survey 
brought frankness and mutual respect into 
the relationship between the county and the 
field agent. It also showed a willingness to 
accept the county where it was with the 
possibility of working together for better 
functioning. 

Handling Appeals 

The state department may review a case at 
its discretion or the applicant may appeal to 
the state department by filing a petition. If 
the appeal is sustained, the payment of 
assistance, in the amount determined by the 
state department, must be paid by the county 
board. This legal definition of the state 
department responsibility has occasioned 
visits to county clients by the field agent. 

This necessity is not without its dangers. 
These visits can be a threat to the county 
unit and the individual worker and can 
create a situation difficult to handle with the 
client. Can they have any values for the 
local staff? 
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When visiting a client the field agent has 
been accompanied by the worker. The pro- 
posed participation has been explained, not 
as an investigation of county work, but as a 
united effort to secure adequate material for 
the determination of a hearing or the clarifi- 
cation of a case situation. The purpose of 
the visit and the information desired have 
been discussed with executive and worker. 

County-staff partnership has been tiie ex- 
planation, to the client, of the field agent’s 
presence. The degree of activity assumed 
by the field agent has been dependent upon 
the extent of the worker’s willingness to take 
part in the interview. When the field agent 
has been obliged to guide, he has attempted 
to point the way for the worker. Through 
discussion of this shared experience, the case 
situation, the processes of the interview, and 
the significance of the material secured have 
been reviewed in an effort to reach a mutual 
understanding of its significance. 

This aspect of field service is based in the 
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law; it is one of the realities within which 
the county and field agent function. From 
the lively discussions of attitudes and tech- 
niques which have been stimulated by the 
workers’ questions, I believe there is a teach- 
ing value in the process. 

Consideration of these field contacts in 
this public agency indicates that the super- 
visory relationship is fundamentally the same 
in either the public or private field. Cer- 
tainly every phase of the job in a public 
agency demands the field agent’s full under- 
standing of the case work approach. This is 
true not only in supervision but in becoming 
a co-ordinated member of the agency. It is 
sometimes difficult to relate the client’s need 
and the routines and policies arising under 
the law. If we believe that case work has 
something to offer, the application of its 
principles can be brought into each under- 
taking. The results achieved and the influ- 
ence of the method itself will affect the entire 
program. 


The First-Year Case Work Course’ 


LEAH FEDER 


WO factors affect the content and 

method of approach in the first case 
work course in the curriculum for social 
work. Over a period of time current prac- 
tice in the field develops new material which 
is integrated in content, as for example 
recent developments from public welfare. 
At any given point, also, the approach to 
subject matter will be modified to fit the 
background and special interests of students. 
Students beginning their professional prepa- 
ration following an undergraduate course 
will absorb theory with relative ease, but 
possess less experience against which to test 
their knowledge; students with experience 
in social work, on the other hand, contribute 
spontaneously to discussion at points where 
it clicks with problems and practices familiar 
to them. Usually a beginning case work 


*The following article has been developed and 
written with the assistance of Professor Frank J. 
Bruno who also teaches a course in case work for 
first-year students in the Department of Social 
Work in Washington University. 
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course has a membership of mixed back- 
grounds although occasionally it may be 
made up of students with comparatively 
homogeneous experience. Plans for discus- 
sion in either case seek a balance between 
material already fairly well known but to be 
explored more thoughtfully, and subjects 
that will lead to a wide range of case work 
situations in new fields. Too large a dose 
of strange ideas at one time may arouse 
fears and resistance. Learning in case work 
starts at the point which each group in gen- 
eral has reached rather than following the 
logical and systematic schedule of subject 
matter determined by the instructor. 

Unlike many courses on a graduate level, 
case work is the introduction to a new field 
with no direct antecedents, even though 
orientation in a range of other fields such 
as economics, political science, sociology, and 
psychology may be helpful. Furthermore, 
case work learning is distinguished from the 
kind of academic learning that affords clear 
cut solutions to definite problems and this 
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frequently creates disappointment for a 
period on the part of students who have been 
prepared to acquire a useful supply of 
formulae. Science is analytical in its method. 
It proceeds by breaking down phenomena 
into their parts and it demonstrates the 
validity of its concepts by experimentation. 
Art is a synthetic process and its validity 
depends upon appreciation of the nature of 
the subject; it is the ability to do the fitting 
thing in a given situation, an ability that 
comes to hand through an accurate knowl- 
edge of scientific components but is equally 
dependent upon the professional’s ability 
to integrate his knowledge in a unique 
situation. 

The case work course serves, then, as a 
means by which the student may integrate 
the concepts of related subject matter and the 
observations and practices of the field in the 
exploration of specific cases, and through 
such use make them more truly a part of 
his own professional equipment. For 
example, administrative regulations and 
limitations of a public agency become clearer 
as they are focused upon discussion of an 
application for Aid to Dependent Children ; 
the client’s possible attitudes in asking for 
financial assistance or for placement of an 
unmanageable child are related to culture 
patterns defining adequate achievement as 
well as to characteristic ways in which 
people may react to difficult situations as 
discussed in courses in psychiatry. 


Understanding Behavior and Environment 


More specifically, what are the funda- 
mental present day practices upon which a 
first course in case work is developed? 
Since the material of case work is people, in 
their economic and social milieu, the first 
emphasis will be on a better understanding 
of behavior and environment. Until this 
point for many students behavior has been 
judged largely on a standard of goodness or 
badness, or possibly appropriateness and 
inappropriateness ; critical judgment of be- 
havior shifts gradually to understanding 
what lies behind such behavior and what has 
produced certain patterns. The question of 
whether behavior can be changed begins at 
one end with extreme sentimentalism, at the 
other with fatalism and must finally be re- 
built upon the framework of what we actually 
know. The social and economic structure 


of our way of living is examined also, not by 
external standards of adequacy alone but from 
its meaning to people as they struggle to live. 
In a general way, most of us have been 
stirred by the plight of minority groups. 
When a specific Negro family is forced to 
live on a below standard budget because its 
capable head cannot secure work in the field 
for which he has prepared himself, when the 
unusually bright adolescent boys of that 
family get into trouble because the caliber of 
instruction in Negro schools does not provide 
work that will hold their attention, when 
recreational opportunities, such as they are, 
do not admit Negro boys, then the prob- 
lems of minority groups loom up as stark 
reality out of which are produced ever 
greater difficuities for both the family in- 
volved and the community at large. 

Second, the background of this knowledge 
is used in the identification and analysis of 
problems. An actual situation always pre- 
sents more complexities and seeming incon- 
gruities than the simplified description of a 
problem and its analysis in theoretical dis- 
cussion. The learning process demands the 
mobilization of knowledge and experience 
focused upon situations which will then take 
on new significance. In the early part of the 
course the case work material used is closely 
related to every-day life. A Polish man who 
has spent twenty-five vears in semi-skilled 
labor requiring tremendous physical strength 
tells what three years of unemployment have 
meant to him and his family. Illiterate 
though he is, the vivid phrases in which he 
describes his own agony translated into 
physical symptoms, and his children’s atti- 
tudes toward a father who cannot give them 
what they need, immediately challenge the 
bias against chiselers, many of whom have 
been thought of as “ignorant foreigners.” 
The brief interview brings out the differences 
in feeling about cash relief, grocery orders, 
and WPA, the changing quality of industry 
from a paternalistic organization where the 
faithful employee was protected to the im- 
personal ruthless pressures of large scale 
production, and pictures in the man’s simple 
words what it means to feel one’s position as 
head of the house crumbling, to see an 
adolescent girl who should have clothes and 
fun scrimping to hand over her meager wage 
to the family purse, and the boys, shut off 
from ordinary satisfactions, turning to bad 
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companions for an outlet. In the analysis of 
a situation, repeated a hundred times a day 
in any relief agency, students come to regard 
“the unemployed man” as a less definite 
figure as to outline and characteristics, and 
endow him with the qualities of a person up 
against the inevitable working of a highly 
complex economic society. Solutions are no 
longer simple—unemployment, as a concept, 
has been translated into human values. A 
few will refuse to believe that he is more than 
the exception that proves the rule, but most 
of the class group will have gained some new 
understanding of social problems and the 
way they affect people. 


Case Work Treatment 


Analysis of case work material is one 
thing ; understanding of case work treatment 
and ability to carry it on skilfully are another. 
In field work practice the student’s growing 
appreciation of the subtleties and complexi- 
ties of case work situations may at points 
present a barrier to efforts at treatment. He 
is overwhelmed by the difficulties and his 
own meager equipment for dealing with 
them; his first enthusiastic efforts to help 
shrink into insignificance, or may possibly 
result in harmful consequences when he con- 
siders the breadth and depth of what lies 
before him. The gap between analysis of 
case work situations and their treatment is 
frequently wide. For that reason a case 
work course from the very beginning will 
include study of treatment as well as analysis 
of problems so that the two become parts of 
the whole closely related. The quality of 
social case work material gives only a section 
of the picture—case workers as a profes- 
sional group have a responsibility to treat 
the problems. 

An analytical approach to treatment means 
breaking it down into its parts—the client, 
the case worker, the agency with its strengths 
and limitations, and the community setting. 
Sometimes one point is stressed, sometimes 
another, but the interrelation of all four is 
never completely out of sight. For too long 
case workers have watched the client— 
isolated under the microscope as a specimen ; 
case work treatment of today looks with 
careful scrutiny also upon the other factors. 
The case worker in the professional situation 
moves forward with a sureness of touch that 
encompasses adequate interpretation of actual 
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difficulties together with consideration of the 
forces the client is facing both within himself 
and in his milieu. The timing of movement, 
the points where progress halts either 
because the client or the worker becomes 
engrossed in his own difficulties rather than 
in the problems before them, the whole pic- 
ture of interacting forces and what lies behind 
them is the area which the student examines 
critically. He knows all too well that he 
himself may be caught up in a similar swiftly 
moving interview and this motivates him to 
watch carefully so that he may sense fully the 
nuances and shadings of what is happening. 
The resources for treatment, both in the com- 
munity and as the case worker helps the 
client to realize them within himself, are 
important in treatment. 

Case work is practiced in many settings. 
For that reason a first-year course will 
include material from a variety of fields— 
child placing, public assistance, family case 
work, medical social work in a hospital, visit- 
ing teacher, probation, child welfare services, 
transients. Cases will point up the funda- 
mental pattern of practice in all settings at 
the same time that they offer opportunity to 
bring out certain differences, peculiar prob- 
lems, and special emphases in the particular 
fields. A child in a foster home, a sick child 
in a hospital, a child who has been reported 
to the visiting teacher for misconduct, or a 
child on probation are all children but they 
are going through different experiences at 
the moment and the settings in which they 
find themselves impose unique pressures or 
help. The student at this stage in his de- 
velopment will have an opportunity to 
understand case work as it is carried on 
under many auspices, and under conditions 
which play an important part in the client’s 
problems. At present, in the development 
of public assistance, the determination of 
eligibility is the most important process to 
be worked through. With a clear picture of 
the large number of applicants, the inade- 
quacies of office arrangements, the frequent 
shifts in policies and regulations, the question 
of how and where case work can be used 
helpfully under such circumstances is a 
matter of grave importance. On the one 
hand the student is fully aware of what it 
feels like to have to apply for relief and some 
of the ways in which people react to this. 
He sees the necessity for understanding the 
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person's needs as he stands before the appli- 
cation desk. On the other hand certain 
information must be secured, time is limited, 
and the rigidities of recent rulings eliminate 
large numbers of people who have no other 
resources. Even when eligibility can be 
established the limited funds available fre- 
quently do not meet needs. Only by thought- 
fully working through where case work may 
be useful within the restrictions of the pubiic 
agency set-up can the student overcome his 
confusion. 


Method of Teaching 


For the most part students are strangers 
to each other and they wonder, as one student 
expressed it, “ whether the rest are better or 
worse than I.” Until they manage to gain 
enough self-confidence to express their ideas, 
discussion is likely to lag. Instructors have 
various methods of working through this 
period. A brief résumé of the development 
of case work tied in to such already familiar 
subjects as sociology, economics, and psy- 
chology helps orient knowledge they have to 
the new subject. Or the instructor may 
describe briefly a few common problems case 
workers meet, such as illness, feebleminded- 
ness, and unemployment, and let the class 
participate in bringing out individual differ- 
ences in their manifestations and resources 
available for treatment. Problems have been 
accepted in the large and breaking them 
down into their variable parts makes an easy 
introduction to the realization that the per- 
son who has a problem is of greater sig- 
nificance than the problem a person has. 
“What differences among five feebleminded 
adolescent girls with the same I.Q. are 
important in planning care for them?” Such 
a question often brings forth valuable dis- 
cussion of differences in abilities even with 
the same level of intelligence, of physical 
variations that make the girl attractive or 
unattractive, of personality differences and 
home background that determine capacity for 
adjustment outside an _ institution, and, 
finally, vocational opportunities in the com- 
munity as over against a training school. 
An explanation of the general plan of con- 
ducting the class stresses the students’ 
responsibility for carrying discussion and 
leads to many practical questions about 
bibliographies, records, and reports. The 
instructor takes more initiative in the pres- 


entation of ideas but without too much 
pressure draws the group in as quickly as 
possible. After all, the class has as much 
curiosity and uneasiness about the instructor 
at first as they have about each other. Shar- 
ing plans for the future, asking for sugges- 
tions about material they want to be sure is 
included as it relates to their own interests, 
and integrating their remarks in the trend 
the first hour or two takes will set the tone 
for later participation. 

Once the class is started the method of 
teaching varies from session to session. 
Case material is the text-book, not merely 
to be read and analyzed for its own content, 
but to lead on to other possibilities centering 
in the particular situation, and finally to a 
general discussion of the subject based upon 
the reading the class has done and the ques- 
tions brought out in applying these concepts 
to practice. A case record dealing with child 
welfare services illustrates resources in a 
rural community utilized in securing funds 
to send a child away for necessary care. 
Other possible sources of interest and money 
are explored, the contrast between these and 
organized resources available in a large city 
are developed, and finally some of the basic 
differences between organization for case 
work in rural and urban areas are discussed 
along with what this demands from the case 
worker. 

Careful study of record material, para- 
graph by paragraph, gives more scope for 
discussion as well as setting a pattern for 
analytical approach. The number of records 
covered in a year seems relatively unimpor- 
tant by comparison with the thoroughness 
with which the subject matter in all its 
aspects is mastered. Reading suggestions 
may include other case records to give wider 
scope if desired. The important process is 
to set down a pattern for case study, not 
only for class but for field practice, as well 
as to acquire both theoretical background 
and practical application of whatever subject 
is presented. This may be alcoholism, the 
meaning of a physical handicap such as 
spastic paralysis, the case worker’s resistance 
to accepting the client’s problem as the latter 
visualizes it, or the treatment involved in 
helping a fearful, somewhat dependent man 
apply for WPA. When given a choice, the 
class will express preference itself for this 
slow detailed exploration of the possibilities 
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for learning within a case. In the end all 
the material one had hoped to include in the 
course will have been covered. The order 
of presentation may be shifted about, but 
case material is after all the form in which 
students will meet case work in practice. 


Case records may be read aloud by the 
instructor so that the class moves forward 
in the interviews just as the case worker 
did, without knowing what is coming next. 
Sometimes students are given mimeographed 
record material beforehand, an intake inter- 
view or series of interviews, or whole 
records, in order that they may prepare for 
discussion. Class discussion usually offers 
occasions for illustrations of particular points 
by other case material presented by students 
or instructor. The value of a teaching record 
lies in the amount of good discussion it 
provokes rather than entirely in the quality 
of case work performance. Occasionally a 
record has peculiar significance because of 
its glaring omissions and blundering move- 
ment in treatment. By and large, even 
records selected for class because of their 
strengths contain enough variation to give 
the students a picture of weak spots in our 
knowledge and performance also. Case 
records represent practice in case work today 
which means they bear witness to all our 
achievements as well as to our lacks. 


In both class discussion and the assign- 
ment of bibliographies an effort is made to 
give the students some familiarity with the 
points of view of case workers who are 
writing in their particular fields. Not only 
will reading widen the understanding of a 
point ; it should also begin to develop critical 
ability, for the student cannot wander 
through our professional literature without 
sensing conflicting material and confusion. 
He will have to build up, from what is at 
hand and what he can test for himself in 
practice, his own philosophy of case work, 
which will be interwoven with his growing 
understanding of people, of society, and the 
ways by which both change. The instructor 
will naturally assume an important role in 
that she presents her own point of view to 
the group but she will also see that other 
material is understood and examined care- 
fully for the contributions it has to offer. 
The student himself in the final evaluation 
makes a choice in taking on or abandoning 
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ideas, integrates what he has in new patterns 
and, if he participates more than intellec- 
tually, finds himself at the end of nine months 
with modified ideas of case work practice 
and its possibilities. 

Reading assignments are related to the 
case under discussion. The case of an un- 
employed man with a wife and young baby 
who have been considered ineligible for pub- 
lic assistance happens because of the various 
complications to suggest reading on family 
relationships, unemployment relief, budget- 
ing and home economics, case recording, 
alcoholism, and institutional care for chil- 
dren. Without the content of the record at 
hand these topics may make a strange assort- 
ment, but they fall into logical order as the 
discussion year after year centers around the 
same points. A later record used is that of 
a boy in difficulty at home and school, placed 
in a small institution temporarily. The 
record concerns itself particularly with the 
contacts of a man social worker in preparing 
the boy to accept foster home placement. 
Reading on another case has already included 
numerous references and discussions on child 
placing ; in this case the bibliography centers 
around juvenile delinquency, the child and 
the school, group work and case work, 
because the small institution where he is 
living brings out the possibilities for develop- 
ment within group activity. References are 
selected to give background on a subject as 
well as literature on case work treatment. 
If discussion centers around the particular 
illness of a client, reading includes medical 
authorities on the symptoms and treatment 
along with whatever is available upon the 
psychosomatic implications of the illness. 
Not that a case work course covers all dis- 
eases—that is the function of the course in 
medical aspects of social work—but it will 
stress again the way by which one can 
approach any illness in a family or child in 
order to understand the social case work 
implications. In this plan case work process 
acquires basic characteristics as well as 
flexibility in its application io a large number 
of situations. If it is studied as process alone 
without relation to actual problems, the end 
results are likely to be isolated and rigid 
descriptions of what goes into case work 
without the vitality of reality. 

Tests, examinations, papers are all built 
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around the same plan—the acquiring of 
knowledge and understanding and making 
use of them in case work treatment. Case 
material is assigned for written analysis—a 
foster home study on the basis of which the 
student is asked to decide whether or not the 
home is to be accepted, an intake interview 
in which problems are to be analyzed and 
next steps in treatment suggested, ten pages 
of a record which has been discussed in class 
up to that point are to be the background for 
a paper on what the case worker did spe- 
cifically to help this client follow through 
medical care. Other questions are more 
closely related to the organization of material 
found in reading and brought out in discus- 
sion such as “ common problems of old age 
which the case worker meets with sugges- 
tions for treatment” or a paper on inter- 
pretation to a prominent business man in the 
community of the various methods by which 
relief may be given out—flat rate per indi- 
vidual presumably covering all items, grocery 
orders and bills paid, cash relief and emer- 
gency relief for food and fuel alone. 


Specific Content of the Course 


Specific content has so far been implied 
rather than described. It will depend upon 
the particular interests of the group to a 
certain extent as well as upon the instructor. 
Even with these variations, however, the 
following material seems to have come for- 
ward so consistently over a period of years 
that its significance to students who are 
starting their case work course seems 
unquestionable. 

The way people act and why and the reac- 
tions we have to such behavior, are discussed 
from many angles. Starting with small chil- 
dren, for example, their eating and _ toilet 
habits, their growth from dependence to 
independence, the class will go on to older 
children, their adjustments to a larger world, 
particularly through school and adolescence 
with its physical and emotional problems and 
the resolution of ambivalence toward grow- 
ing up. A class in case work is eager to 
learn how case workers with children handle 
specific problems. In adults the extremely 
dependent or over-aggressive individual, the 
indifferent person who lets no one enter 
beyond his protective wall, are seen as they 
apply for relief, are employed or unemployed, 


assume responsibility as married persons or 
parents ; symptoms of the neuroses and psy- 
choses stand out, the meaning of a physical 
handicap or illness to the organization of an 
individual’s world. All this ties up with a 
discussion of what kind of history is helpful 
in understanding present behavior and how 
one focuses and interprets background mate- 
rial, relating it always to a specific problem 
such as a request for placement of a child 
by a mother. 

The community in which a person has 
lived offers another kind of background for 
understanding his problem as well as re- 
sources for helping him out of his difficulty. 
Sometimes the adjustment from a rural to 
an urban community is the crux of the situa- 
tion or a shift from a northern to a southern 
area where attitudes toward certain behavior 
or nationality groups are upsetting to the 
family. What the community wants in case 
work service or relief is made quite clear 
through the money it provides and the 
requests it makes upon agencies. Where 
families of high economic standards have 
lost their income, particular demands upon 
social agencies may be all out of proportion 
to community standards of relief or even to 
what the family itself feels is necessary, but 
influential persons cannot bear to see those 
formerly in their own group suffer. In other 
instances, the community may be so hyper- 
critical of behavior, let us say in regard to 
the unmarried mother, that unreasonable 
punishment and rejection results. The inter- 
acting forces in a community as they affect 
an individual are closely tied up, too, with 
interagency relationships. Clients’ attitudes 
toward applying to particular agencies stem 
partly at least from the way the community 
feels about delinquency, or relief, or failure 
to manage one’s own family affairs. 

In case work process, the meaning of a 
particular referral, say the court to a family 
agency as compared with a friendly minister, 
and the revealing study of intake interviews 
may be the starting point. Intake interviews 
offer ample material on the expectations 
clients have of social agencies, the picture 
they have acquired of the kind of help to 
be secured, the way in which a case worker 
relates the function of her agency to the 
client’s particular need, expressed or unex- 
pressed. How clients tells us what they want 
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ties in with the questions relating to how 
far a worker goes in taking on the client’s 
problems, how he determines treatability and 
what factors in client, worker, and agency 
are to be considered. 

Recording is discussed again and again, 
always as it relates to the purpose for which 
it is used in connection with service to the 
client. Different kinds of recording, their 
strengths and weaknesses, are to be seen in 
the records studied and can be discussed as 
part of the total case work picture. Since 
recording is not an end in itself but only the 
means by which one may achieve better serv- 
ice to clients, recording becomes part of case 
work content rather than a unit for study 
alone. 

Treatment involves thoughtful examina- 
tion of what actually happens between client 
and worker in so far as it has been set down. 
What are the ways in which one shows 
warmth, understanding, ease in difficult sit- 
uations? At what points does one attempt 
to give the client some interpretation of what 
is happening to him? When is this accept- 
able and when does it block progress? How 
does the client express his resentment or his 
dismissal of the case worker? By what signs 
do we know the client is progressing? Not 


only is it necessary for the case worker to 
know the resources which may be used for a 
particular problem, but he must learn to tell 
when mere mention of their availability is 
sufficient and when more explanation or even 
slow progress toward the acceptance of such 
need by the client and a step by step intro- 
duction to the resource is indicated. 

The fragments of content have been de- 
scribed. They seem unrelated, meaningless, 
as they are listed even when organized in 
some form. What happens in a class over 
a period of time, even where the work is 
concentrated in a summer session, is that 
students and instructor participate in a 
developing awareness of the implications of 
behavior, of unemployment, of acceptance of 
relief, and so on. Treatment plans are 
related then to this deeper understanding 
and become less an impulsive reaction to 
situations than a self-conscious, controlled 
effort to meet the client where he is. On 
the whole the first-year case work course 
stresses primarily a way of approach to 
human problems through a better under- 
standing of environment and the motivation 
of behavior. In the process, hopefully, the 
class itself will have acquired a certain 
capacity to manage its own participation in 
treatment more skilfully. 


An Intake Interview in a Boys’ Bureau 


Joun N. Boyp 


USSELL came to the agency presenting 

a card of introduction from a minister 

in a mission. He gave the information re- 
quired for our application form without 
question, seeming a little anxious. This in- 
formation revealed that he was eighteen and 
had recently come from Iowa where his 
family was living. His parents’ names and 
address were given; his own birthdate and 
birthplace. He had been in New York two 
days and was homeless. He presented a fair 
appearance, dressed in cheap slacks and 
jacket, clothing not entirely adequate for the 
cold weather we were having. He was slen- 
der, of medium height, and did not have the 
look of a boy hardened to the rough, outdoor 
life of the road. He spoke in a provincial 
manner, with a direct glance, had a friendly 
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and pleasant approach and was quite poised. 

In response to an invitation to describe 
his situation, he spoke rather freely and with 
a good deal of spontaneity. He said he had 
left home about a week previously and had 
come to New York by hitch-hiking and rid- 
ing freight trains. He had started out with 
$4 in his pocket which he used for meals 
en route and arrived here with nothing left 
of it. He had never been in New York 
before and not knowing where to go was 
directed to a mission. There he was given 
lodging for a couple of nights after which it 
was suggested he come to the agency. He 
had no relatives or friends, he said, in the 
city. 

Then he paused in his account and was 
asked how it happened that he had left home. 
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His answer “ It was inevitable that I come 
to New York sooner or later ” was explained 
by the further statement that he was a hair- 
dresser and came here in order to acquire 
more experience and the prestige associated 
with it which he would later have in his home 
city. He was asked then if this meant he 
intended to return to Iowa. With emphasis, 
he said he would not return until he had 
established himself here and achieved his 
purpose. It might take him five or six years 
or longer; he did not know. He spoke with 
a show of conviction and determination. It 
was suggested he describe his employment 
experience. He said he had had a number 
of different jobs in Des Moines beauty shops 
but had had difficulty in building up a 
clientele of his own. The jobs were on a 
commission basis. He had started earning 
331% per cent commission and later as much 
as 60 per cent. He had, however, never 
earned more than $14 a week. The biggest 
handicap, he explained, was that “ Everybody 
knows you in a small place and you are 
always just a home-town boy.” 

Questioning about his education revealed 
that he had dropped out of high school at the 
age of fifteen, after completing two years. 
For a year he had worked for his father who 
owned a small dry-goods store. He gave 
that up because he disliked it and had always 
wanted to be a hair-dresser. Since he was a 
young child, he had been fascinated by 
fashioning hair styles and arranging hair. 
His father told him that if he continued to 
be a hair-dresser, he would never be better 
than mediocre. The father thought it was 
not a manly occupation and wanted Russell 
to go into his own business. Russell wasn’t 
interested. 

He was asked if he liked it at home. He 
said that he liked his family very much. He 
had a brother who was sixteen and about to 
finish high school. A sister attended grade 
school. His brother got along well with his 
father and was planning to go into his busi- 
ness. He hinted that his father wished he 
were more like his younger brother. We 
asked whether he felt understood by his 
family. He replied that he got along well 
with his mother but he and his father did not 
always agree. Upon questioning, he said 
that his parents had not approved of his 
coming but they knew where he was now 
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and why he had come—he had written his 
mother two letters since leaving home. He 
stated that there had been no particular 
trouble before his deciding to leave but added 
that he had made up his mind about it quite 
suddenly. Coming to New York, however, 
was something to which he had given thought 
for some time. 

Asked if he ever had been away from 
home before, he said without hesitation that 
at the age of thirteen he had run away and 
was promptly returned. The reason was 
that he had been attending a school he didn’t 
like and he was forced to study Latin which 
he detested. His explanation was not ac- 
cepted ; we told him we had known a num- 
ber of boys who had left home and we knew 
that boys do not leave just because they 
don’t like Latin. Some boys, however, run 
away because of trouble at home. Russell 
then said that his home situation did have a 
bearing upon his going but nevertheless mini- 
mized its importance as a motivating factor. 
At fifteen he had run away again and got as 
far as Rochester before he was returned by 
the police. 


Discussion of Vocational Plans 


He was asked how, now that he was in 
New York, he planned to carry out his ob- 
jectives. He said he needed a job and it 
was with that he wished help. There was 
discussion at this point initiated by the case 
worker about some of the practical difficulties 
he might be facing. Russell seemed inclined 
to overlook these or to minimize them. He 
stated and reiterated that he could not see 
what could stand in his way—how he could 
not find work. He was healthy and reason- 
ably strong, although he supposed there were 
some kinds of physical labor he couldn’t 
handle. He was young and he was willing 
and knew there were jobs in New York. 
What, he asked, could stop him? He would 
simply persist until he found work. The 
case worker said he supposed Russell was 
willing to put up with a good deal in order 
to carry out his plan. He had certainly 
come a long way to start out with it and it 
must be very important to him. He said it 
was. He was then asked if he was deter- 
mined to prove his father wrong when the 
latter told him he should not become a hair- 
dresser and that if he did he would never 
become a good one. He said that was it. 
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He would put up with a good deal and accept 
any kind of work within reason so that he 
could get started. He was asked what, if 
any, other employment experience he had 
had besides work in his father’s store and 
hairdressing. He said he had had no other 
kind. Asked what kind of work he thought 
he could do now, he indicated some kind of 
unskilled labor—eliminating jobs requiring 
heavy exertion for which he thought he 
might be unfitted and for which it appeared 
he had some distaste. 

When asked what efforts he had made in 
looking for work since he had been here, he 
said he had asked for work at the mission 
and had been sent to a city hospital to regis- 
ter for work as a porter. But he had found 
no job there. In addition, he selected one 
of the avenues in the mid-town business sec- 
tion of the city and applied for work in each 
beauty shop he came to. In several of the 
shops, he had an opportunity to demonstrate 
his work and in some of these he had been 
told his work was good but that there was no 
call there for the type of work in which he 
was particularly skilled. The case worker 
asked some specific questions about his skills 
and he responded eagerly by describing these 
in terms of the technical aspects of the trade. 
He created the impression, as he talked, of 
speaking with the confidence and assurance 
of a person possessed of a special and recog- 
nized trade. He went on to say that he 
realized it would not be easy to find a place 
in a New York shop; that the first thing for 
him to do would be to get any kind of a job 
he could; to find a place to stay in the city 
and buy clothes so he could improve his 
appearance. Until he could accomplish the 
latter, he would not wish to apply for a posi- 
tion through a commercial employment 
agency. He explained how important ap- 
pearance and first impressions are in his 
trade. When asked if he would be able to 
provide references from his previous em- 
ployers in Des Moines, he said quickly that 
he could but seemed to feel they would not 
be important. He explained that they 
wouldn’t “ go over so big” here. There was 
some discussion, at this point, about his 
efforts to conceal the fact that he had come 
from the middle west. In several instances, 
when he had misrepresented his place of 
residence to prospective employers, he was 
told that his speech betrayed him. 
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Russell was told that the case worker 
would be glad to see him again to continue 
discussion of his plans because he thought 
he would be able to give Russell help with 
them. He realized Russell was up against 
some trouble—not having work or a means 
of getting along until he could find work. 
Also he probably did not know his way 
around the city very well and must be 
puzzled to know what todo. The case worker 
said he could see Russell had figured out a 
goal for himself and was determined to reach 
it. Whether or not he would, it was hard to 
know. As Russell probably realized from 
his experience during the past two days, it 
wasn't easy to find work and it sometimes 
was quite difficult. The case worker would 
be willing to try to help him figure out the 
best thing to do under the circumstances. 
This would take some time. It was often 
possible here at this agency to help boys 
alone in the city in this way. The agency 
did not have jobs but the case worker did 
know something about possible ways to look 
for them. Perhaps the first thing Russell 
would need to do would be to find a way to 
get along until he found out whether or not 
he would be able to secure work. He had 
said that he would be needing a place to stay, 
for one thing. Then there was the question 
of meals. Did his parents plan to send him 
money and would he wish to ask them to? 
He said his parents told him before he left 
that, if he went, they would not help him 
financially. His mother had offered him 
eight dollars when he was leaving and this 
he had refused. He would not wish to write 
and ask for money now. 

He was told that arrangements could be 
made for him to stay a few days at a 
Y.M.C.A. where he would be given accom- 
modations and meals. Would he want 
these? He said that he would. He was in- 
formed that the Y.M.C.A. operated an em- 
ployment department in which he might ask 
help with a placement. It was suggested he 
come back in a few days and in the mean- 
time he would have a chance to continue to 
look for work and see how things went. He 
expressed relief in the assurance of having a 
place to stay which would allow him to 
spend all his time looking for a job. Defi- 
nite arrangements were made for a return 
appointment at the agency. A voucher to 
authorize Y.M.C.A. accommodations and 
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meals was given and directions for reaching 
the “ Y.” 

The case worker then said that Russell 
had spoken about a number of things con- 
cerning himself and his situation and had 
been asked a number of questions. This 
was so that his circumstances could be under- 
stood as clearly as possible, in order to give 
him the kind of help the agency was able to 
give. There were, of course, other things 
about him not known or not clearly under- 
stood. When he returned he could discuss 
some of the other things. It would help to 
add to our understanding of him, if the case 
worker could get in touch with his parents. 
That was why we suggested that we ask a 
representative in Des Moines to visit his 
parents for us and talk with them. We 
would want to have his parents’ point of 
view about Russell’s circumstances, in that 
way. What would Russell think about that? 
Would he have some reason for us not to do 
it? He said that he had no objection and 
was told the case worker would then proceed 
with the inquiry. 


Agency Intake Practices 


In this agency our first interviews must be 
limited in time; thirty minutes or so can 
usually be allotted for them. They are 
longer or shorter depending upon the volume 
of applications during a given day. The 
interview with Russell was of average length 
and was actually an application interview. 
The intake phase of the case frequently 
includes two interviews and our practice 
generally is to clear the application in the 
Social Service Exchange following the initial 
interview. 

With Russell we wanted to secure enough 
material the first time we talked with him so 
that we could (1) roughly envisage the 
social setting from which the boy had 
emerged ; (2) spot sources of possible diffi- 
culty as well as potential resources for meet- 
ing them; (3) discover certain characteristic 
personality trends; and (4) provide a basis 
for further discussion and collateral inquiry. 
These objectives would undoubtedly be 
employed by case workers in any intake 
interview. 

In this agency the identifying data are 
secured by the receptionist when a boy 
comes to the office for the first time (unless 
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secured in advance from some other source). 
Appointments with the intake worker are 
given applicants in the order they appear. 
The identifying data are forwarded to the 
intake worker in advance and provide a 
framework of reference for the interview. In 
this instance, we knew that we were about to 
interview a boy of eighteen who was home- 
less after being in the city two days, who 
came from Iowa where he had left his family, 
and who felt he needed some kind of help. 

In a case work agency serving the unat- 
tached, adolescent boy, there are certain 
aspects of the applicant’s situation we par- 
ticularly must understand in order to try to 
determine need and relate this need to the 
service available. Although we could, in 
this time-limited interview, only touch upon 
them, we tried to find out something about 
(1) the circumstances of the boy’s leaving 
home and coming to New York; (2) his 
family situation; (3) his school and employ- 
ment experiences; and (4) his projected 
plans. 

Russell said a good deal spontaneously 
and assumed considerable responsibility for 
describing his situation and need as he saw 
it, so that he required only an invitation from 
us for him to do so. Our role, accordingly, 
was at first primarily one of listening. We 
assumed such a role in view of the fact this 
boy could speak quite directly about his need 
and how he wished to meet it. We gradu- 
ally became more active in guiding the inter- 
view by asking direct, pertinent questions 
when it seemed suitable to elicit facts or feel- 
ings not given or to clarify those already 
produced. Later, we assumed activity in the 
direction of helping the boy relate the data 
given to purpose and plans, to possible re- 
sources, including our own service. 


Use of Material from the Interview 


From the facts given us in the interview 
and from the impressions received, we could 
picture an adolescent boy who was and had 
been experiencing some kind of difficulty in 
relation to his family, apparently his father, 
and the conventional attitudes the latter 
probably reflected ; a boy who in defiance of 
authority had left home in an effort to be 
independent (in the sense of being self-sup- 
porting) and to challenge the opposition 
shown him. That the incentive to do this 
was strong seemed borne out by the ex- 
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tremes to which the boy went in starting out 
with his plan (riding freights, leaving home 
with $4, and so on). The circumstances of 
his leaving suggested a crisis of some kind 
on the eve of his departure. The fact that 
he had left home twice (at least) before, 
indicated the possibility that the boy had 
been in conflict at home over an extended 
period of years and that his present activity 
was part of a behavior pattern of long 
duration. 

The apparently rigid occupational interest 
of long-standing caused us to speculate upon 
the extent this might have come to displace 
an active interest in other physical, social, 
and intellectual activities normally partici- 
pated in by boys in their adolescence and 
how it might have interfered with the healthy 
development of other phases of the boy’s per- 
sonality. Here was one clue to possible 
trouble and this combination of factors in 
the situation of an adolescent serves as a 
signal to us in indicating possible sources of 
difficulty with which he may need help. 


Russell’s recent activities, on the other 
hand, suggested in him a certain resource- 
fulness, self-confidence, and determination. 
His ability to talk easily, discuss his circum- 
stances as freely as he did, approach the 
interview with poise and friendliness and 
relate himself to the case worker in a positive 
way, pointed toward ability to use help and 
showed some likelihood of his at least par- 
tially fulfilling some of his objectives. There 
was, of course, the possibility that he was 
over-confident, denying some of the actual 
and practical difficulties he was facing then 
and would be facing probably for some time 
in this new situation. 

In an effort to begin to look for resources, 
both within the boy and in his present en- 
vironment, we asked questions directed 
toward evaluating his real understanding of 
his situation and testing his strengths in 
coping with it. Expressions of marked fear 
and anxiety did not seem evident nor was 
the boy wanting us to take over his problem 
and solve it for him. This showed a certain 
independence in him. When we asked what 
he expected to do about the impasse he had 
evidently reached and how he thought we 
might help him, our questions contained an 
element of challenge. This challenge he met 
with renewed determination. He stated his 
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plans and then re-organized them in the 
form of a series of steps necessary for him 
to take (first getting a job so as to be self- 
supporting ; then improving his appearance 
so he could apply for specialized work), 
thereby showing some recognition of the 
necessity for being practical. We said we 
could not help in exactly the way he wished 
but could offer some form of help and this 
he was able to accept, thus indicating a will- 
ingness to deviate temporarily from his main 
objective. We said that he was perhaps 
wanting a job today and saw this as the 
solution to his difficulty; we did not have a 
job to offer right then and did not know 
where he could find one immediately. We 
indicated some possible difficulties involved 
in finding one but gave some information 
about employment resources. We gave im- 
mediate help with maintenance as it is fre- 
quently necessary to do in cases among the 
unattached and homeless for whom the 
agency accepts some continuing responsi- 
bility, in contrast to the handling of applica- 
tions for help from families who usually have 
some roots in the community and a place to 
stay at least temporarily. Assuming a con- 
tinuing need for help we offered an oppor- 
tunity for further discussion. In effect, we 
were attempting to re-define the boy’s situ- 
ation in terms of the services we could give. 
Some interpretation of agency service was 
implied in our specific offers and in the way 
in which we related our interest to his but 
none was given verbally beyond the general 
statement that often we can help boys alone 
in the city when they are in a situation like 
Russell’s. 

By refusing to offer Russell a job we left 
this problem with him to work out. Ma- 
terial relief and some understanding of his 
problem were given. His plan, as well as 
the importance it had for him, his activity 
and determination with respect to it, were 
given recognition. We granted the possi- 
bility of his being able to carry out his ob- 
jective but at the same time raised some 
doubt about it, thereby establishing our in- 
terest exclusively neither in its success nor 
failure. In asking him whether his deter- 
mination was related to his father’s attitude, 
we were making an effort to recognize tenta- 
tively a basis for his vocational drive in 
terms of his home situation. 
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Although we recognized Russell’s wish for 
independence and adulthood by offering him 
some help with his plan, we did not permit 
him to cut himself off from his past entirely 
as he presented his situation and let him 
know we would want to relate ourselves also 
to his family and possibly write to previous 
employers. This we thought would help to 
establish our relationship on a realistic basis. 
In effect we said we would listen to what 
Russell had to say but we would also want 
to hear what others who knew him well had 
to say. Implied was our recognition of his 
past experience relating to present perform- 
ance and potentialities and our unwillingness 
to assume that he had already made every- 
thing clear. 

The important question that presents itself 
in this case, as well as in those of many other 
adolescent boys who have left their homes 
and need financial assistance, is whether or 
not the services of a case work agency are 
required for a person as resourceful and 
apparently as independent as Russell, who 
can find and utilize community resources 
with perhaps only a few suggestions or a 
little information. This cannot always be 
determined at intake and, as in this instance, 
we may wish to make further study and 
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some collateral inquiry. Our interest lies in 
determining whether or not it seems impor- 
tant and necessary for the boy to establish 
himself away from his family. Is it possible 
for him to return home, face his difficulties 
and work them out in the midst of his family, 
or do the facts in the situation indicate an 
impossible situation for him at home? If 
they do, we are then ready to help him as 
we can. 


WE planned to see Russell a second time 
two days later, as we have found it more 
effective in cases of this kind to plan at intake 
for only short intervals between interviews. 
Again time limitations prevented a full inter- 
view. Russell had been staying at the 
Y.M.C.A., we learned, and was continuing 
his employment search. We extended main- 
tenance, and arranged to see him again a 
few days later. A clearing had shown that 
no agencies in the city were registered. In 
our third interview, we secured more details 
in the areas touched upon in the initial dis- 
cussion, thus rounding out the sketchy pic- 
ture we had secured. We were then in a 
position to ask help in evaluating the family 
situation from a social agency in the boy’s 
home locality. 


An Interpreter’s Services to Foreign-Born Clients 


ADELAIDE K. ZITELLO 


HE anecdote of the traveler in Spain 

who was given tickets for a bull fight by 
the waiter when he sketched a cow to convey 
his order for milk makes a good story but it 
also is a realistic indication of the misinter- 
pretation that may result when two people 
who do not speak the same language attempt 
to communicate with each other. Inability 
to carry on a conversation in a client-social 
worker relationship is frustrating to both the 
client and the worker and when one or the 
other discovers this she sets forth to find 
means whereby she may establish fairly satis- 
factory communication. Sometimes the 
worker decides to get an interpreter. Whom 
she asks and at what point she uses such 
services depends upon the social worker her- 
self and should be carefully considered in 


terms of the individual case and the treat- 
ment planned. The worker may seek an 
interpreter at the outset or she may carry on 
with her case until she reaches an impasse 
which may or may not be due to the handicap 
of language or of cultural pattern. In the 
very choice of her interpreter she initiates a 
process in treatment. Whom shall she ask? 
We can readily appreciate what colorings of 
feeling will be cast into the interview if the 
interpreter is a relative or a neighbor. If, 
for example, the relative is a younger child 
or an “ in-law,” he or she is so closely re- 
lated to the client in either positive or nega- 
tive feeling that the interview can literally 
“change hands” from the worker to the 
interpreter, thence to the client and back to 
the worker again. If the interpreter is the 
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landlord or grocer, to whom the client or 
the agency may be indebted, he will naturally 
project his feelings into the interview. 

Dr. E. V. Emery has well described the 
first interview as “the beginning of some- 
thing . . . for ina certain place, at a precise 
hour, on a particular day, two special per- 
sons are face to face. It is the beginning of 
something, not by matter or chance but 
brought about by the rough operation of dis- 
coverable factors.”* It is the beginning of 
a good deal of “something” more when 
three people get together to engage in so 
dynamic and unpredictable a process as the 
interview which ordinarily involves but two 
people and is in its essence a “ synthesis of 
the actions and reactions of each.”* The 
interpreter logically should be the pivot 
about which the social worker and client re- 
volve in a developing relationship. What 
may happen in this unique three-sided inter- 
view? Whose interview is it? Who has 
conscious control of it? 

Any number of reactions may ensue as 
suggested by the following possibilities: 
What are the feelings of the case worker who 
needs to call on someone else for help to 
share in her tool of treatment, even though 
the limitation is not hers but intrinsic in 
the situation itself? How far has the case 
worker already gone? What are her feel- 
ings as to her role, her client, and her 
agency? How may the needs of the client, 
the case worker, and the interpreter dovetail 
or block each other? How may the client 
play the case worker and the interviewer 
against each other? How may the interpre- 
ter “ steal the show ” and effect such identi- 
fication with the client that rapport between 
the case worker and the client is virtually 
destroyed? 

Questions like these have been crystalliz- 
ing in my mind since I came from the field 
of case work with children and families to 
the International Institute, which offers 
services of interpreting to other agencies. 
Practitioners in professions other than social 
work have used the nationality secretary 
from the International Institute in an effort 


Dr. E. V. Emery, M.D.: “ First Interviews as 
an Experiment in Human Relations,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April, 1936, p. 268. 

* Bradley Buell: “Interviews, Interviewers and 
Interviewing,” THe Famiry, May, 1925, page 86. 
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to obtain an unbiased picture of their prob- 
lem. The International Institute either 
within or without the Y.W.C.A. is a service 
bureau for foreign-speaking peoples, work- 
ing with the individual, the nationality com- 
munity, and the wider community of social, 
civic, and federal agencies. While other 
agencies work vertically, as it were, because 
of their specialized function and intake 
policy, the International Institute because of 
its co-operative service operates horizontally, 
that is, across the function of other agencies. 
Nationality secretaries have brought to the 
Institutes varied backgrounds. Some secre- 
taries have had a foreign experience, others 
are second generation women. More re- 
cently nationality secretaries may have either 
case or group work training and experience. 
The Utopian day may come when the na- 
tionality secretary in addition to her native 
gifts and case work training may bring her 
experience in several specialized fields of 
social service, for she is to the client the in- 
terpreter of that broader community and cul- 
ture of which he is struggling to become a 
part. 

The nationality secretary may have a 
knowledge of her language and its variants 
in either a provincial foreign dialect or in an 
Americanized dialect which is a language all 
its own and, therefore, she technically has 
the equipment to do an excellent job of lan- 
guage interpretation. This would be ade- 
quate in situations involving exact transla- 
tions, as in legal depositions and hearings. 
In such a case the nationality secretary is a 
neutral figure included in a four-sided inter- 
view involving herself, the client, and the 
attorney for each side. She merely translates 
the language word for word and is cautious 
not to betray her own interest in whatever 
may evolve even by her facial expression or 
tone of voice. She is an impersonal inter- 
preter whose feelings must be submerged. 

Some situations are not as formal as these— 
for example, the case of a foreign-speaking 
patient in a dispensary: 

For all interests and purposes she and the clinic 
workers understood each other. The patient was 
diabetic and was carrying out dietary instructions 
to the letter but the dispensary physician became 
concerned because of the consistent rise in the 
patient’s sugar count. The medical social worker, 
who had known the client for a period of years and 
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knew her to be conscientious and co-operative, 
asked the nationality secretary to go over the diet 
with the patient and the dietitian. Although these 
latter two understood each other's language well, it 
was not until the nationality secretary engaged the 
patient in describing how certain vegetables were 
cooked in her province that they discovered the 
one word “beans” was causing the trouble. 
Instead of eating green string beans, the patient 
had been eating dry beans, the carbohydrate con- 
tent of which was playing havoc with her sugar 
count. This discovery had its humorous side for 
all involved but behind it was the health of the 
patient and the cost of medical care, as dispensary 
visits and tests might have continued for a con- 
siderable time without the discovery. 


Oftentimes the nationality secretary may 
be called in to interpret in a situation that 
involves a government decision, as for 
example in a deportation hearing. Such 
cases by their nature and attendant circum- 
stances may evoke strong positive or negative 
feelings on the part of the interpreter. Here 
her role is difficult. She interprets for a per- 
son who has sworn to tell the truth and in 
consequence may need to accept a painful 
decision. She is the only common bond for 
the deportee, as she talks his language and 
knows some of his feelings; yet she must be 
the objective interpreter for the government 
and must transfer the government’s decision 
to the client. How difficult this is, is re- 
flected in the attitude of an immigration in- 
spector who was discussing a group of 
deportation cases of various nationalities. 
When he arrived at the nationality secre- 
tary’s own group he challenged her feelings, 
stating that any interpreter, whether or not 
a nationality secretary, would lean toward 
the deportee’s favor regardless of the aspects 
of the case. Although this was this immigra- 
tion officer’s own impression, any interpreter 
may unconsciously over-protect the client 
because of her own defensiveness. 

The above commentaries are not on social 
case work situations per se but on services 
that the nationality secretary may be called 
upon to give in the community. The inter- 
preter has some of the same problems and 
other special ones in service to social agen- 
cies. She needs to be aware of the difficulties 
and work out methods of handling them. 
She has to clarify her responsibility to the 
agency and her relation to its policies and she 
also needs to work out her own case work 


approach to the agency’s clients. She is ina 
more strategic position in social case work 
situations as there the interview is the proc- 
ess through which social case work operates 
and treats. In such situations particularly is 
the need for understanding evident. Whether 
or not the nationality secretary has this attri- 
bute depends on her personal and profes- 
sional equipment. 


Significance of Nationality Backgrounds 


In addition to the interpretation of lan- 
guage and its variants, the nationality secre- 
tary can extend her service to the case 
worker further to the interpretation of back- 
ground geographically and historically (cer- 
tain areas of Europe have had diversified 
cultural experiences because of the shift in 
political control historically). She can in- 
terpret the mores and customs as well as the 
more recently acquired “ Euro-American ” 
patterns that evolve in a people transplanted 
in a new land. International Institute secre- 
taries and other individuals close to nation- 
ality groups have observed customs (at wed- 
dings and funerals, and so on) that cannot 
be traced to either Europe or America and 
are a curious blend, as it were, created by the 
union of the two cultures. 

This vast fund of knowledge is valuable 
in itself but may be meaningless, as its use, 
that is, the “ giving” of it by the nationality 
secretary, depends on how well she has used 
it in the integration of her own personality. 
How does she accept her own family, her 
own community, and her foreign background ? 
For these surely are factors the inter-rela- 
tions of which affect personality develop- 
ment as a whole in any cultural setting. 
Who is this nationality secretary as an indi- 
vidual? She may have had to experience 
and grow in a dual environment of her na- 
tionality community and the larger com- 
munity of which it is a part. She can func- 
tion more effectively in the dual culture of 
the case worker and the client when she her- 
self has accepted and incorporated her na- 
tionality and its significance as a part of her. 
For example, we recognize that students 
have to become aware of their own attitudes 
and patterns of family life and standards. 
Work with clients with similar or different 
standards may involve the student in over- 
identification or rejection emotionally. Medi- 
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cal social workers may have special problems 
in working out their attitudes toward illness. 
Likewise the nationality secretary may not 
be aware of the emotional meaning of her 
own background until she finds herself dis- 
turbed and faced with its implications in the 
case work situation. When she can be ac- 
cepting of the positive and negative aspects 
attributed to her nationality collectively, 
when she is conscious of her own prejudices 
and can live with them, she can achieve a 
certain nationality emotional security which 
frees her to “ give” and “take.” Then she 
can be more understanding and more objec- 
tive about the client’s difficulties. She can 
develop a unique technique which is her con- 
tribution to the art of helping. 

Ideally the case worker would like to use 
the interpreter as a catalytic agent—intro- 
duce her into the situation to effect a reaction 
that otherwise would not be possible. She 
has to evaluate the meaning of this new 
interview to her client and to herself. What 
does she specifically want of this interview 
and of the interpreter? She has to carry 
along the interpreter with her up to this 
particular step in treatment and in so doing 
interpret her role and that of her agency in 
the client’s situation. In her desire to give 
vitality to her case she may neglect to give 
this new “ synthetic” interview the careful 
planning and discussion necessary. She may 
wish to use the interpreter as a “ conveyor ” 
and expect her to remain unaffected and 
completely objective. But to the interpreter 
the whole atmosphere may be highly charged 
with feeling because of the fact that she and 
the client may identify with each other in 
their cultural background and in their com- 
mon experience of family, home, and to some 
degree, of self. 


Client-W orker-Interpreter Relationship 


The practitioner initiates the process of 
helping by seeing the “ reality need.” Such 
reality needs are not only for material relief ; 
they may also consist of social lacks and 
handicaps. The nationality secretary intro- 
duced into a social case work interview meets 
the “ reality need” of a means of communi- 
cation of both the client and social worker 
and thus enables each of them to initiate the 
communication of ideas and feelings. How 
this is done is important. The interpreter 
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needs to be aware of both the client and the 
case worker—their relation to each other and 
to her—and what part she can play in the 
case work process. 

A nationality secretary was called in to 
interpret at the re-opening of a case that had 
been known to the agency for a number of 
years and had been re-opened at the request 
of the husband who felt his wife was in need 
of a “scare” because of her neglectful 
housekeeping. His complaints were the 
same as in the past, although at that time the 
interpreters were the neighbors, the school 
janitor, and a woman relative who identified 
with the client because she also had diffi- 
culty with her husband. The student worker 
who was assigned to the case had made a 
call in the home but had felt her visit was 
unsatisfactory ; in view of a possible repe- 
tition of circumstances in the case, she called 
in the nationality secretary from the Interna- 
tional Institute to give her objective inter- 
pretation. The student worker made known 
her fear of the situation as the intake secre- 
tary had suggested that the client might have 
a beginning psychosis. The nationality sec- 
retary, an older experienced case worker, 
sensed the young student worker’s insecurity 
and explained that the interview was the 
case worker's own interview. Accordingly, 
the case worker made known what she 
wished in the interpreting service, and the 
nationality secretary in turn interpreted her 
function to the case worker. She explained 
that as she carried on the interview she 
would direct inquiries to the case worker so 
that in this process the interview would be 
associated by the client with the case worker. 

In its essence this would be the oppor- 
tunity for the client herself to talk about her 
problem with someone who wished to under- 
stand (the case worker) and someone who 
understood her own language (the nation- 
ality secretary). The nationality secretary 
and the case worker planned their joint 
interview in the social agency’s office, and 
went out together to call in the home. When 
the nationality secretary introduced herself 
as having been called in by the case worker, 
the client beamed approvingly on the case 
worker and directed a good deal of her con- 
versation to her. Although the case worker 
did not understand the language, the client 
sensed her acceptance of her. The client 
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rambled on in a peculiar jargon that was not 
her native tongue nor the ordinary conver- 
sation with American idioms. The nation- 
ality secretary had to listen very carefully 
until she “caught on” to the client’s in- 
vented vocabulary. The trend of the con- 
versation was erratic. The client expressed 
her fear of her husband’s attacking her and 
her belief that a neighbor and her husband 
conspired to poison her food. She demon- 
strated how she hurriedly drank coffee and 
ate before anyone could poison her. The 
nationality secretary calmly explained the 
client’s gestures to the case worker and ad- 
vised her to observe her expression. When 
the client expressed some physical symptoms, 
the case worker took this clue to suggest a 
medical examination and she arranged to 
meet the client at the dispensary, the na- 
tionality secretary planning to meet them 
there. The nationality secretary managed 
the interview so that the case worker con- 
trolled it by her pick-up of clues and thus 
directed its progress herself. The client 
agreed to be ready to meet the case worker 
for the clinic visit. The nationality secre- 
tary was called in again as a medical exami- 
nation led to a psychiatric examination and 
eventual commitment to a mental hospital. 
In the joint effort with the case worker 
the nationality secretary has responsibility 
to strengthen the relationship between the 
case worker and her client. She can begin 
this by controlling the physical aspects of the 
interview as to the position between client 
and case worker, through facial expression. 
and all the little intangibles that manifest 
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themselves in feeling-tone when people are 
together. 

The nationality secretary has to under- 
stand the function, service, and policy of the 
agency which the case worker represents, as 
the agency is a “ symbol in the culture . . . 
even before the interview has begun it has 
been colored by the emotional reaction of the 
client to the countless details which reflect 
the policy of the agency.”* The nationality 
secretary can ease the by-play of the symbol 
of culture represented by the client and that 
represented by the case worker. Through 
the acceptance of the case worker and agency 
limitations the nationality secretary can in- 
terpret the agency to the client and thus 
break through the hostility that the client 
may project on the case worker. When the 
client understands that the decision rests 
beyond the worker, she may even accept a 
painful decision in its reality and limitation 
rather than as a deprivation or an attack. 

Well planned inter-agency co-operation 
between nationality secretaries of Interna- 
tional Institutes and workers in social agen- 
cies is a field worthy of exploration. To- 
gether the two practitioners may work 
toward more effective understanding of indi- 
viduals. Their joint effort has far-reaching 
values that extend beyond the three individ- 
uals concerned in the interviews and their 
immediate use of it. Through it the client 
arrives at a better understanding of the en- 
vironment to which he is trying to adjust 
and the community in the new country in 
which he has chosen to live. 


*E. V. Emery, M.D.: “First Interviews or an 
Experiment in Human Relations,” /bid., p. 271. 


Editorial Notes 


To Continue the Discussion— 


HE April Editorial on “ Professional 

Skills in Administration” takes for 
granted something with which we should all 
agree—namely that where social case work 
is the essential program of an agency, the 
executive needs case work knowledge, ex- 
perience, and skills as a part of his equipment 
for understanding, administration, and inter- 
pretation of the program itself. Of course, 
this is merely to say that the head of a medi- 


cal clinic should know medicine, and the head 
of an engineering corporation should know 
engineering. What may give it point, how- 
ever, is that here, since the agency’s job lies 
in human relationships and the executive is 
dealing with a staff of case workers, lack of 
skill in dealing with personal relationships 
administratively is the more damaging and 
more readily recognized. 

This is quite different, however, from 
considering all colleagues, board members, 
and other agency executives generally as 
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“case work clients ” of the executive, merely 
because he has a working relationship with 
them. The present general identification of 
“case work clients’ with economic depend- 
ency, mentioned in the editorial as a handi- 
cap, is to me only an incidental difficulty. 
It may have no validity in our minds, but 
the attitude must frequently be recognized 
as a fact, related to the need for a more uni- 
versal acceptance of the values of case work. 
A more real difficulty in treating all col- 
leagues, board members, and other agencies 
as “clients” is that most people don’t want 
to be clients of any professional practitioner 
without knowing that they are, and without 
consciously seeking or accepting the relation- 
ship. This is certainly true with other pro- 
fessions. Perhaps it may be this conscious 
relationship which ultimately gives dignity 
and status to a genuinely professional prac- 
tice. Where the case work client relation- 
ship, or its equivalent, is sought or accepted 
by a board member or another executive, 
then, of course, the question is answered. 
But even where there is not this conscious 
worker-client relationship, the agency execu- 
tive needs to apply many skills for which the 
case worker is, or should be, better equipped 
in any human relationship with individuals 
or groups. These skills, however, are equally 
applicable by both professional parties to a 
relationship to the extent of their equipment, 
be it between two local agency executives, 
two members of a staff, or a national agency 
staff member and a local agency executive. 
To say the contrary implies an attitude that 
would be repugnant to one party or the other. 
These comments are not intended to ex- 
press any real difference of opinion on the 
major thesis but rather to continue the 
discussion. Linton B. Swift 


Comments on Our New Format 


“How do I like it?” Very much. I congratu- 
late you on each change. I think, too, that the 
time had come to drop the “cover quote.” 

Mrs. John M. Glenn 
New York, N. Y. 
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I have just finished reading the rejuvenated 
Famity and I am delighted with it. The cover is 
effective, has professional dignity and I like it. 
The contents were of great interest. I found the 
two articles, “A Child Care Program in an Amal- 
gamated Agency,” by Lauretta Markus, and “ Nor- 
mality and Maturity,” by Maurice Levine, particu- 
larly good. I believe we need to emphasize the 
normal behavior more in order to be as alert as 
possible to deviations and degrees of deviations. 

You may be interested in a comment by a news- 
paper friend of mine who had commented several 
months ago that THE Famiy should be made more 
interesting looking and more like a professional 
journal. When I showed him this issue he said, 
“ You’ve got something there; I like it.” 


Mrs. Lucile L. Chamberlin, General Secretary 
Family Welfare Association, Springfield, Mass. 


I have read the March number of Tue Famity 
and feel that I must write to tell you how much I 
approved the new format, and particularly how 
much I enjoyed the new type. It is infinitely easier 
reading, and the whole appearance of the magazine 
in its new dress seems to me to invite attention. 
Moreover, the reader is well rewarded by the 
articles themselves. 

I want to wish the new Editorial Board all 
success. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett 

Head, Department of Social Work 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May I also express my great interest in the 
series of articles you are publishing on the teach- 
ing of social case work? This, I believe, is a 
contribution of outstanding merit. Those articles 
are not only of real help to the individual case 
work teacher, but here they are providing the basis 
for the discussion of generic case work on the part 
of a group made up of two case work instructors 
in the school, one or two advanced social work 
students who are studying case work both through 
the classroom and in the field, and a number of 
field work supervisors representing the practice 
agencies. 

Grace B. Ferguson, Professor 
Division of Social Administration 
State University of Iowa 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


RENDS 1n Crime TREATMENT, the 1939 Year- 

book of the National Probation Association 

(edited by Marjorie Bell), merits the attention 
of case workers, on the basis of both their general 
interest in behavior and social problems such as 
delinquency and crime and their more specific 
interest in case work services in courts and correc- 
tional institutions. The increasing recognition and 
discussion of case work reflected in this volume 
in articles such as the one by David Dressler who 
states, “It is my unhesitating opinion that the 
parole officer should be a competently trained and 
educated case worker with a practical, realistic, 
sensible outlook on life,” are an encouraging de- 
velopment and should increasingly engage the par- 
ticipation of case workers. (Paper bound, $1.25, 
National Probation Association, or THE FAMILY.) 


OCIAL Case Work witH CHILDREN—Studies 

S in Structure and Process: Edited by Jessie 

Taft. 237 pp., 1939. 

of Social Work or THE Famtiry. 
boards, $2.) 


This volume consists of a series of twelve articles 
centering on two major themes: (1) case work 
with children in four selected settings (the child- 
placing agency, the school, the social service depart- 
ment of a hospital, and the child-guidance clinic) 
and (2) the child in the larger community of the 
county and state. The articles include the think- 
ing and practice of experienced case workers as 
well as four student theses chosen to portray some- 
thing of the discipline made necessary in learning 
to be a professional person. Half of the articles 
center on the theme of child placement and more 
specifically on the painful and wounding experience 
lived through by every child on the threshold of 
changing foster homes. 

Throughout the articles one is struck by a cer- 
tain distinctive and consistent form of writing, a 
quality of tone and atmosphere which are expres- 
sive of a school of thought. This results in throw- 
ing a re-focus and fresh light on familiar and 
so-called orthodox procedures of child placement 
and at the same time leaves the reader in a mood 
to search for more specific meanings behind gen- 
eralized wording. The use of case material in 
certain of the articles makes more real and more 
dynamic what would otherwise seem lacking in 
precision. 

Certain emphases in the articles have a rich 
re-significance for the case worker in the children’s 
field to-day; for example, Miss Philbrick’s discus- 
sion of the parent as a needful person, the crucial 
and continuing part he plays in placement, the 


Pennsylvania School 
(Paper, $1; 


meaning and trauma of his request for separation 
from his child, all have pertinence and importance 
for a field that has so often been afraid of the 
parent and exasperated with his hate. Here is a 
point of view which acknowledges him and sees 
case work with him as one of the criteria of “ suc- 
cessful” placement. Again, Miss Laden’s concept 
of prospective foster parents as imperfect human 
beings, as people whose need for a child progresses 
to an ability to take a child plus an agency, is 
highly valuable. 

On the other hand and particularly in relation 
to the subject of placement and re-placement cer- 
tain impressions and questions stand out as needing 
further clarification. It is first of all true as Dr. 
Taft says in her introduction that separation and 
placement have for the worker a highly personal 
significance. In addition, I believe that separation 
of a child from his parents, or people that to him 
are parents, is neither natural nor normal, that the 
case worker here, then, finds himself in a situation 
which in a sense is abnormal for him and with 
which he somehow has to come to terms within 
himself. Can he place a child that he is unable to 
separate himself from? Can he place a child he 
has a bad conscience about, or is afraid of? Ob- 
viously no. The worker’s journey with the child 
through placement is a painful one. No one yet 
has discovered how this can be made a happy 
experience for a child. Its very inherent nature is 
traumatic and (granting an over-simplification 
here) the chief ease for the child in it is a support- 
ing love. In some of the case illustrations I feel 
the workers are themselves afraid of this and use 
the structure and function of the agency as a de- 
priving vehicle for the child and as a protection for 
themselves against it. Emphasis is placed on the 
worker’s helping the child express his hate and 
anger at the inevitableness of placement. Even 
children have to face trying episodes which they 
fear and hate. Helping them to express this is 
more comforting. At the same time in certain of 
the cases one feels the worker uses this expression 
of the child’s hate as an alibi because he is afraid 
to give love and in addition he does not recognize 
the damaging elements of hate, all the more damag- 
ing to the child if supporting warmth is not there. 
No one can read these cases without getting a vivid 
experience of both the worker’s and the child’s 
pain and struggle. For the latter, what is inter- 
preted by the worker as the child’s moving and 
developing in this situation seems to me, in certain 
instances, to be a child’s frustration and resignation. 
When the agency is set up and conceived of as a 
final power against which the client mobilizes his 
will and thereby creates some re-organization of 
self and will to move on, where the worker is 
thought of and functions as a symbol of this agency 
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there always arises with me the question, why do 
we have to set up this additional prohibitive form 
without? Why do we need so great a thing to 
keep us in line? 

The articles geared to case work with children 
in hospital, school, and child guidance clinic are 
particularly meaningful and experienced. One gets 
a reassurance and conviction about how the child 
with a long period of treatment ahead for syphilis 
can be helped, sustained, and enabled to use this 
treatment which he hates and fears. The school 
counselor or visiting teacher is no better than her 
ability to accept herself as a part of the school and 
its program. The use of therapy by a Negro child, 
although an account of a single case in résumé, is 
a skilful service and vividly portrayed. 

The final articles dealing with the child in the 
larger community bring us, in realistic fashion, to 
consideration of what other people, citizens, tax- 
payers, politicians, church-goers, and so on, think 
of children, children’s programs and children’s 
workers, how they strive for and against programs 
and how their strivings here are interwoven with 
their own needs, new and old concepts of benevo- 
lence, and the power of money, particularly public 
money. Children cannot organize and do not vote 
and therefore are truly dependent. The writers 
stress need for interpretation to the community and 
show the advantage of informed citizens’ commit- 
tees and mature and trained case workers in de- 
veloping county and state programs of child care. 

This volume given over to the children’s field is 
an interesting account of one school of current 
practice and thought. It ranges from the work of 
students to that of very experienced people. It 
has timely interest and is an expression of work 
and thought in a total field which has been too 
modest and hesitant in declaring itself. 

DorotHy HuTCHINSON 
New York School of Social Work 


ENTAL Heattu: Edited by F. R. Moulton 
and P. O. Komora. The American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

470 pp., 1939. The Science Press, Lancaster, 
Penna., or THe Famury, $3.50. 


This is the fourth in a series of symposia of the 
A.A.A.S. dealing with important public health 
problems. A review of its 470 over-sized pages 
bears an uncomfortably close resemblance to sur- 
veying the Encyclopedia Britannica. The several 
sections deal with the major aspects of the prob- 
lems of mental health such as research, origins of 
mental disease, the relationship of the physical and 
cultural environment to the conservation of mental 
health, administrative problems, and the problems 
of training the medical and allied personnel. Con- 
tributors include some of the most distinguished 
names in American psychiatry, public health, an- 
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thropology and sociology, together with representa- 
tives of the church, the press, and other professions. 
A sampling of such a volume is possible only if 
the reviewer leaps nimbly from subject to subject 
without striving to achieve much semblance of 
coherence. 

The keynote of the volume is indicated by the 
fact that a medical man and not a psychiatrist 
writes the Introduction. A frequently recurring 
theme throughout the book is the plea for closer 
integration between psychiatry and other specialties 
in and out of the field of medicine, particularly 
sociology. 

Regarding the question of etiology, it was some- 
what depressing to find so many attempts to set 
up that straw man, “Environment versus Heredity,” 
only to knock him down with a somewhat labored 
right hook to the synthesis. After perusing 
Keeler’s chapter on heredity and genetics, which 
is more interesting than accurate, the reader should 
immediately turn to the careful and reasoned dis- 
cussion of this paper by Myerson. In fact, 
Myerson’s several papers and discussions set a 
standard of scientific soundness not always main- 
tained by other writers in this book. 

Academic caution as well as the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the ivory tower attain new levels in such 
statements as, “It is difficult to determine to what 
extent socio-economic status is a cause or a result 
of mental health” and “perhaps improvement in 
housing facilities and general economic improve- 
ment sufficient to raise the marital status [?] may 
further tend to preserve mental health.” There 
can be no question that a schizoid personality or a 
paretic will in general have difficulty in obtaining 
or holding a good job. There is equally little 
question in this reviewer's mind that for every 
such case in which emotional problems in the 
patient are the cause of economic problems, there 
are a dozen individuals, as a conservative estimate, 
in whom grave emotional problems were engen- 
dered by the existence in early childhood of marked 
economic deprivation with any or all of the follow- 
ing resultant complications: parents whose eco- 
nomic insecurity rendered them anxious, irritable 
and quarrelsome; slum or semi-slum environment ; 
avitaminosis and malnutrition producing physical 
problems which in turn lead to secondary emo- 
tional disturbances; jealousy of those more favor- 
ably situated; and so on. 

Though a number of psychoanalysts are repre- 
sented in the table of contributors, their papers are 
limited to the discussion of a few articles. At no 
point is there any adequate indication of the con- 
tributions of psychoanalysis to the problems of 
mental health, whether in therapy, research, or 
philosophy. One of the very few references to 
Freud is by a minister. It would seem that an 
exhaustive symposium which devotes more than 
100 pages to the economic aspects of mental health 
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might have assigned a half-dozen pages to that 
school of psychiatric thought which today plays a 
major role in the orientation of an important pro- 
portion of psychiatrists and social workers. To 
argue that psychoanalytic tenets are controversial 
is merely to beg the issue. Some of the claims of 
the geneticists and others are, to put it courteously, 
at least equally controversial. 

There is a stimulating freshness, vigor, and 
soundness in the contributions by Sapir on “ The 
Business of Getting a Living”; by Ruth Benedict 
on culture and personality; and by Schroeder on 
delinquency and crime. A number of other articles 
are quite excellent. 

This book is probably the most important single 
reference volume on the subject to date. It should 
certainly be available to everyone in the field. 

JosepH LANpeER, M.D. 
Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


eo MepictnE MosiLizes: James 
Rorty. 358 pp. with Appendix, 1939. 
W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 

or THE Famiry. $3.00. 


Indications that the National Health Bill may be 
pressed for action in Congress makes timely a 
review of this comprehensive discussion of medical 
care. 

The book is one of the most fascinating and 
moving narratives which have come to hand in 
many a moon. The author is a war correspondent 
watching from a near-by shell-hole the deploying 
of the opposing forces of organized medicine and 
the rebels both in and out of the profession. His 
description of the collision of personalities of 
Dr. Olin West and Dr. Hugh Cabot at the National 
Health Conference is almost as exciting as a duel 
from the pages of Dumas. The style is clear, 
vigorous, simple and direct. Mr. Rorty has used 
a rare narrative skill in handling scientific material. 

The book comprises three main sections: mobili- 
zation day for the health movement; profits versus 
service in American medicine; and medicine’s un- 
finished job. The author summarizes the essentials 
of the “ National Health Program,” and makes 
vivid its importance to the American people. He 
goes to the pith of the controversy over “ socialized 
medicine” and dramatically arrays the opposing 
forces. 

We see what happens to dissident groups within 
the medical profession by the juggernaut of organ- 
ized medicine. (Several chapters should be read 
by all members of the American Association of 
Social Workers as a warning to organized social 
work to continue to be hospitable to opposing opin- 
ions.) The author details the tremendous social 
and financial cost of the present lack of adequate 
medical care, the inability of many of our citizens 


to purchase it, and sketches the far-fluag business 
activities of the American Medical Association 
with the income received from drug and cigarette 
advertising. The gross earning of the Journal of 
the A.M.A. in one year was $1,654,203.74. 

Of especial importance is his disproving con- 
clusively that medical care, its technology, its pro- 
vision, its service, are the exclusive possession of 
the medical profession alone. Indeed, the physician 
could hardly make his round of visits without 
the nurse, the hospital employee, the pharmacist, 
the manufacturer of drugs, and the laboratory 
technician. 

The book closes with a challenging chapter on 
“What Lies Ahead?” The author believes that 
“the struggle to democratize the right to health” 
has become “a crucial test of the vitality of our 
democratic institutions.” As Katherine Lenroot 
said at the National Health Conference, “ The 
traffic light is at green. The time for major ad- 
vance is at hand.” Paut L. BENJAMIN 

Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 


HE Patient As A Person. A Study of the 

Social Aspects of Illness: G. Canby Robin- 

son. 423 pp., 1939. Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, or Tue Famrry. $3.00. 


In the foreword Dr. Robinson states that he first 
became interested in the social problems of patients 
when, as an interne in the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in Philadelphia over thirty years ago, he sought 
the advice of Mary E. Richmond. In later years, 
Dr. Robinson remained one of the few “hospital 
doctors” who never forgot the person behind the 
illness. In this book he presents his studies of the 
social aspects of illness in 174 unselected patients 
admitted to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Adverse 
social conditions were found in 80 per cent and in 
his opinion were definitely related to illness in 
66 per cent. He pays tribute to the work of other 
persons who have made contributions to the study 
of the social and emotional factors in illness, men- 
tioning both physicians and medical social workers. 

Dr. Robinson first traces the development of con- 
cepts of illness and the study of the organism as a 
physiological mechanism. One of the features of 
this organic approach to the patient has consisted 
in divorcing him from his environment just as his 
organs and systems were divorced from his soul. 
The patient has been segregated in the hospital and 
studied there as a physiological mechanism without 
any real understanding of the environment from 
which he came. So simple a plan as a home visit 
by doctor and student can do much to overcome 
this handicap. Dr. Robinson visited patients in 
their homes as an interne and he visits their homes 
now. It is a significant development in medicine 
that several of the better schools have introduced 
instruction in the social background of illness 
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which consists largely in a visit to the home by the 
student and a discussion of the results of his visit 
with the medical social worker. The scheme intro- 
duced by Dr. Robinson at Johns Hopkins consists 
in assigning each third-year student in the out- 
patient department to at least one patient and after 
his study of this patient both at the hospital and 
in the home the data are presented in a conference 
attended by instructor, medical students, public 
health administrators, medical social workers, 
psychiatrists and so on. This conference can truly 
present a picture of the patient as a whole, a con- 
cept to which for the most part only lip-service 
has been paid in the past. 

The major part of the book is taken up with 
detailed case histories presenting social and emo- 
tional aspects of illness in cardiovascular, respira- 
tory, and gastro-intestinal disease, diabetes, and 
the psychoneuroses. The significance of poverty, 
friction in the home, and emotional shock as con- 
tributing factors to illness is repeatedly empha- 
sized. However, there is one minor criticism in 
this regard that the reviewer wishes to make. In 
speaking of the interview of the physician with the 
patient concerning social and emotional factors in 
illness, Dr. Robinson states “proficiency in con- 
ducting the interview requires practice and experi- 
ence, as does the performance of other medical 
procedures, and can be attained by any doctor who 
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will approach the illuminating task with patience, 
time, good humor, and a sympathetic and adjust- 
able attitude.” The reviewer feels that it takes 
more than this, and that the only deficiency noted 
in Dr. Robinson’s case histories can be attributed 
to this belief. What is lacking is a thorough 
understanding of the personality structure of his 
patients and a true evaluation of the deeper forces 
within the personality which are equally important 
or more important than the external factors in 
determining illness. In other words what Dr. 
Robinson has done in so many of the cases studied 
is to show a temporal relationship between an 
emotional factor and the onset of the illness. Then 
he discovers some social maladjustment which he 
feels is responsible for that emotional factor and 
makes an effort by some manipulation of the 
environment to eradicate that maladjustment. The 
thing that is important in the determination of ill- 
ness from a psychological standpoint, however, is 
not temporal relationship alone but the psychic 
determination of the organism and the specific 
relationship of the emotional event to the particular 
personality structure of the patient. In other 
words if a study of this kind is to be a penetrating 
and thorough study it must have a real foundation 
in psychopathology in which it must be demon- 
strated that the emotional factor is just as specific 
a cause for the illness in relation to the person- 
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ality structure of the patient as the typhoid bacillus 
is specific in causing typhoid fever. 

This approach is equally important from the 
standpoint of treatment. One of the dangers of 
the superficial psychotherapy that can be given by 
doctors without adequate preparation in psycho- 
somatic medicine is that, in their efforts to be 
helpful, they may do more harm than good. Tam- 
pering with highly charged emotional matters car- 
ries with it many dangers. Nevertheless, the im- 
portant point is that this book is written from the 
social viewpoint and perhaps for the very reason 
that emotional factors have not been extensively 
developed, the book will prove readable and help- 
ful to the average practitioner. 

It shows the necessity for co-operation between 
physician and social worker and stresses the utili- 
zation of the social agency in the management of 
hospital and clinical patients. As social workers 
become more familiar with medical problems and 
physicians become more aware of social problems 
in illness, they will become better friends and 
realize their dependence upon one another. Dr. 
Robinson’s book goes a long way in this direction 
and will have much to do in breaking down the 
false alignment that still exists between social 
worker and physician. 

Epwarp Wetss, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HILD WeEtrFare Case Recorps: Edited by 
Wilma’ Walker. 584 pp., 1937. University 
of Chicago Press or Tue Famity. $3.00. 


This is a collection of eighteen case records used 
in teaching social case work at the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago. 

Social case workers have done much thinking 
since 1937. Nevertheless I cannot believe that this 
book represents the better thinking of its time. 
The factual problems presented by the clients are 
varied but the workers’ handling of them essentially 
uniform. The workers are one and all efficient, 
conscientious, considerate, and humane. They meet 
each problem that besets their client with excellent 
advice and a comprehensive use of resources. So 
solicitous are they that they even visit daily for a 
period of weeks on end. 

Where then do we feel the work to have been 
inadequate? Most obviously because no worker 
has seen below the client’s problems, recognized his 
deeper feelings about his difficulties, or seen him, 
indeed, as an individual subtly different from all 
others. Adequate diagnostic thinking would have 
given the workers skill to preserve human values 
that they unwittingly violate and would have made 
us feel that the results they achieve have some 
chance of being permanent. 


The records however show a fault nearer our 
own time. In no case have the workers considered 
what help the agency is set up to give, what help 
it is qualified to give, what help it were wise to 
give or for how long it could profitably be given. 
Each worker sees herself as a benevolent providence 
ready to help with any problem, however irrelevant, 
the client may bring up, even if this involves inter- 
viewing prospective candidates for their client’s 
hand in marriage. A willingness to forego respon- 
sibility which was not theirs, a clearer understand- 
ing of what can and what cannot reasonably be 
done, and an intelligent use of limits would have 
freed for these workers time, energy, and resources 
that might have been used for other clients. The 
fault was a prevailing oae of the times; many of 
us have yet, I think, much thinking to do on the 
subject. 

Avan Kertu-Lucas 
Cleveland Humane Society 


An Invitation 


THE Famiy cordially invites its readers to visit 
its display of social work books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals at the Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
during the National Conference, May 26-June 1. 
See the publishers’ announcements of books, pages 
95 to 99. 





DELINQUENCY AND 
CRIME 


Keep abreast of progress in the social 
treatment of crime and the prevention of 


delinquency. Read regularly the pub- 
lications of the National Probation 
Association. 


Trends in Crime Treatment 
1939 Yearbook, paperbound $1.25 
boardbound 1.75 


Juvenile Court Laws of the U. S. 1.25 
Adult Probation Laws of the U.S. 1.25 


Reprints and pamphlets, five cents up 


Trends in Crime Treatment and a year’s 
subscription to Probation, the bimonthly 
magazine, go with a $2 membership in 
the Association. 


NATIONA! PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION 


50 West Fiftieth Street New York 
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Best Seller 
YOUR COMMUNITY 
By Joanna C. Corcorp 
A non-technical study manual. Useful for your- 
self, and a powerful lever in your efforts to interest 


other persons and groups in community problems. 
5 cents 





Larger—At Lower Cost! 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK — 1939 
Edited by Russett H. Kurtz 
Crammed with information for the social worker, 
includes a new section analyzing state public assist- 
ance programs, and also contains an invaluable 
list of national agencies where specialized help is 
available. $3.50 
Just Published 
CIVIL SERVICE IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
By Avtce CAMPBELL KLEIN 


A discussion—of great current importance—of 
effective selection of public social work personnel 
through the merit system. $2. 


The Joads 
MIGRATION AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

By Puitipe E. Ryan 


A social-work approach to the problem of the non- 
settled person in the community. 
Pamphlet 50 cents 

“Joins the must books of social work” 
THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
WORKER 

Edited by Russett H. Kurtz 
What public assistance is, and “ what it takes to 
do the job of making it effective.” $1.00 
“Mine of information” 
SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 

By Estuer Lucite Brown 


Full of information for the experienced worker, and 
just the thing for the beginner who wants to know 
what social work is all about. 75 cents 


ae Basic a” 
SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 
By Mary E. RicHMonD 
This “ bible of social work” first published in 1917, 
remains a fundamental guide in many basic case- 
work techniques. $2.00 
WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 
By Mary E. RicHMonp 
Its simplicity and clarity have made this classic 
the favored introduction to the philosophy of social 
case work, $1.00 
Interpretation 
HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL 
WORK 
By Heten C. Baker, Mary S. RoutzaHn 


A study manual designed “ for all baffled souls who 
seek to make people understand what we mean by 
‘social needs’. $1.00 





On display at the National Conference 
of Social Work in Grand Rapids, 
and for sale by 


RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 
@ 130 East 22d St. New York @ 
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In the Periodicals 


Margaret Barnard: “ The General Case Worker 
and the Blind,” Outlook for the Blind (15 W. 16 
St., New York, N. Y.), Oct., 1939. Reprint, 10¢. 

“The Effect of the War on America’s Idle Men 
and Idle Money,” Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science (Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.), Jan., 1940. 

“The Essex County Program of Mental Hygiene 
Facilities,” Understanding the Child (50 W. 50 
St., New York, N. Y.), Oct: 1939. Articles by 
James S. Plant, Bruce B. Robinson, Stanley Rolfe, 
Lois M. French, Ruth A Stewart, Allan Krim. 

“ Mental Hygiene in the Public Schools in Phila- 
delphia.” Understanding the Child, Jan., 1940. 
Articles by Armand J. Gerson, Grace Rotzel, 
Elizabeth Gordon Geasland, Phyllis Blanchard, 
Edith M. Everett, Frederick H. Allen, Elizabeth 
Healy Ross. 

Jayne Bowerman Hall: “Apprenticeship in 
Training for Public Service,” The Commonwealth 
Review (University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.), 
Nov., 1939, p. 232. 

“Institutional Child Care—A Group Study,” 
Social Work Today.1 I. “A Glance Backward” 
(Minna Baldauf), Oct., 1939, p. 16; II. “Some 
Principles” (Jules V. Coleman, M.D.), Jan., 1940, 
p. 7; III. “An Analysis” (Jules V. Coleman, 
M.D.), Feb., 1940, p. 13; Contribution of Case 
Work to Institutional Child Care (Case Work 
Notebook), Nov., 1939, p. 23. 

Adelaide Johnson: “ Children Living with Rela- 
tives,” Child Welfare League Bulletin,? Oct., 1939, 
a 1. 

Benson Y. Landis: “Where the Grapes of 
Wrath Are Stored,” Information Service (Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.), Feb. 17, 1940, p. 1. Cotton tenancy, 
national farm program, transient farmers, govern- 
ment services, church work for migrants. 

Ralph Linton: “ Psychology and Anthropology,” 
Journal of Social Philosophy (College of the City 
of New York, Convent Ave. and 139 St., New 
York, N. Y.), Jan., 1940, p. 115. 

Arnold E. Look: “How Can Your Institution 
Make a Child a Member of the Community?” Child 
Welfare League Bulletin,? Sept., 1939, p. 1. 

Harriet S. Lybyer: “The Work of a Family 
Agency with Psychotic Individuals and Their 
Families,” Smith College Studies (Northampton, 
Mass.), Dec., 1939, p. 77. 

Grace F. Marcus: “ Sigmund Freud: An Appre- 
ciation,” Soctal Work Today, Nov., 1939, p. 6. 

Margaret Mink: “Children Living with Foster 
Parents,” Child Welfare League Bulletin,? Dec., 
1939, p. 3. 

Celia A. Neiman: “One Phase of Hostility—A 
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Dynamic Factor in Case Work,” Social Work 
Today,' Feb., 1940, p. 23. 

“The New Immigration to the U. S.,” Social 
Work Today, Dec., 1939. Major portion of issue. 

George A. Nickel: “California Story—Un- 
finished,” The Compass,? Jan., 1940, p. 3. The role 
of the professional social worker in a program with 
political interests. 

Alice Scott Nutt: “Trends in the Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Federal Probation (Dept. 
of Justice, Room 4706, Washington, D. C.), Nov., 
1939, p. 16. 

“Old Age and Aging,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, Jan., 1940, p. 27. A symposium 
on present status of scientific knowledge, as a socio- 
logical problem, cardiovascular system, mental 
status, psychiatric and psychoanalytic aspects. 

G. H. J. Pearson: “A Case of Compulsion 
Neurosis in an Eleven Year Old Boy,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Jan., 1940, p. 136. 

“Pendings and Collaterals.” Social Work 
Today,) “Do We Need Case Work in the Public 
Agency?” Oct., 1939, p. 22; “ What Unemploy- 
ment Means to People,’ Nov., 1939, p, 21; “ The 
Realities around ‘Unemployability,’” Jan., 1940, 
p. 21; “Made Work—Benefits and Limitations,” 
Feb., 1940, p. 21. 

Clarence M. Pierce: “The Approach Toward 
an Undifferentiated Case Load in Public Assist- 
ance in Erie Co., N. Y.,” Public Welfare News, 
Oct., 1939, p. 5. 

James S. Plant: “Institution Program in Rela- 
tion to Mental Hygiene,” Proceedings, National 
Conference of Juvenile Agencies (Woodbine, 
N. J.), Jan., 1940, p. 16. 

“ Psychoanalysis as Seen by Analyzed Psycholo- 
gists,” a symposium, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology (Eno Hall, Princeton, N. J.), 
Jan., 1940, p. 3. 

“Report on 1939 Activities of A.A.M.S.W.,” 
Bulletin, American Association of Medical Social 
Workers (844 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.), Feb., 1940, 
-~ &. 

“Report on Salary Scale Standards,” The 
Compass, Dec., 1939, p. 7; Report of Phila- 
delphia A.A.S.W. on recommended standards and 
principles. 

Alice W. Rue: “In Support of a Staff Nurse,” 
Child Welfare League Bulletin,? Oct., 1939, p. 3. 
Experience in the use of a nurse in foster home 
supervision. 

Jerome G. Sacks: “ The Parole Interneship: Its 
Scope and Functions,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology (357 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.), Jan—Feb., 1940, p. 701. 

Clarence Schettler: ‘“ Topical Summaries of 
Current Literature: Personality Traits,” American 
Journal of Sociology,® Sept., 1939, p. 234. Classi- 
fied bibliography on definitions, problems of muta- 


bility of traits, their generality or specificity, 
methods of study. 

“Schools” (Calling America Series), Survey 
Graphic, Oct., 1939. 

Saya S. Schwartz: “ Field Work for Research 
Students in a Public Welfare Agency,” The Com- 
pass,? Nov., 1939, p. 7. 

Selver, Henry I.: ‘“ Problems in Placement of 
Refugee Children,” Jewish Social Service Quar- 
terly (71 W. 47 St., New York, N. Y.), Dec., 
1939, p. 214. 

S. R. Slavson: “Group Therapy,” Mental 
Hygiene,® Jan., 1940, p. 36. 

“ Social Work Developments in War,” Canadian 
Welfare Summary (245 Cooper St., Ottawa, 
Canada), Dec. 1939-Jan. 1940. The major por- 
tions are devoted to this subject. 

“ Social Work in a War Country,” Social Work, 
a Quarterly Review of Family Case Work 
(Charity Organisation Society, Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W., London, Eng- 
land), Jan., 1940. 

Edwin H. Sutherland: “ White-Collar Crimi- 
nality,” American Sociological Review (University 
of Pittsburgh), Feb., 1940, p. 1. 

Katherine Tucker: “ Preparation of the Public 
Health Nurse,” Public Health Nursing,® Nov., 
1939, p. 606. Basic preparation, student affiliation, 
field experience, interneship, qualified supervision, 
and staff education. 

de Vyver, Frank Traver: “ After the Shutdown: 
An Analysis of the Job-Hunting Experience of a 
Group of Durham Hosiery Workers,” Journal of 
Political Economy, Feb., 1940, p. 105. 

Robert C. Weaver: “Economic Factors in 
Negro Migration—Past and Future,” Social 
Forces (Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
Md.), Oct., 1939, p. 90. Relation of government 
programs to future trends. 

John N. Webb: “ Migrants and Relief,” Public 
Welfare News,* Jan., 1940, p. 2. 

Rae Levine Weisman: “ The Meaning and Use 
of Relationship in Social Case Work,” Social 
Work Today, Jan., 1940, p. 23. 

Victor Weybright: “When Life Comes First,” 
Survey Graphic) Dec., 1939, p. 734. Interview 
with the federal co-ordinator of insurance, health, 
welfare, and educational services. 

Harvey Zorbaugh: “How May the Community 
Utilize Its Gifted Children?” Mental Hygiene,* 
Jan., 1940, p. 1. 


112 E. 19 St., New York, N. Y. 

? 130 E. 22 St., New York, N. Y. 

*28 W. 54 St., New York, N. Y. 

*1313 E. 60 St., Chicago, Ill. 

® University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 

*50 W. 50 St., New York, N. Y. This is also 
the correct address of Probation, which was errone- 
ously listed in the March issue of THe FAmtty. 
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Columbia Books for Social Workers 


‘THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 
by Gordon Hamilton 

A complete, clearly-written study of social case work—its history, philos- | 
ophy, techniques, problems and interrelationships—designed as a text for 


students and a touchstone for practitioners. $3.00 


LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT OF BREAD 
by Carlisle and Carol Shafer 
The only book which thoroughly discusses, in their social and economic 


setting, the five problems most often met by social workers:—unem- 
ployment, low income, old age, broken homes, medical care. $2.25 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK, 1920— 1938 
edited by Fern Lowry 
“,..a well-arranged, usable volume which will be welcomed by all case 
workers. It will be useful not only to the case work practitioner but to 
teachers of case work.”—Social Service Review. $3.50 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 1939 
The most timely and provocative papers read at the sixty-sixth annual 
meeting in Buffalo. An indispensable tool for all workers and scholars in 
social work and its related fields. $3.00 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDING 

by Gordon Hamilton 
“Its presentation of the philosophy and practice of case recording is con- 
crete, practical, and imaginative... Every social worker will want a copy 
of the book...”—The Family. 2nd ed. $2.50 


THE SOCIAL COMPONENT IN MEDICAL CARE 

by Janet Thornton 
An evaluation of the work of the social service department in hospitals. 
“A native sureness of perception and an immense unsentimentality char- 
acterize the author's handling of her subject.”— Survey. $3.00: 
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1940 SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 to July 13 


For SocrAL WorRKERS IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 


At the Solebury School near 
New Hope, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


Seminars and Discussion Groups in: 


Social Case Work 

Teaching of Social Work 

Supervision in Public and Private Agencies 
Administration of Public and Private Agencies 


Faculty: 

Karl de Schweinitz 
Virginia P. Robinson 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen 
Goldie Basch 

Isabel Carter 

Almena Dawley 
Elizabeth de Schweinitz 


Anita Faatz 

Dorothy C. Kahn 
Kenneth L. M. Pray 
Michael Ross 

Dr. Jessie Taft 

Rosa Wessel 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Apply Miss Marcaret BisHop, Registrar 














SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 





Courses of Instruction 


Vian A The course leading to the Master’s degree 
consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
College and two winter sessions of supervised 
case work at selected social agencies in vari- 
ous cities. This course is designed for those 
who have had little or no previous experience 
in social work. 


Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first 
summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the 
completion of the requirements of two sum- 
mer sessions and one winter session of super- 
vised case work. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. Special courses 
in case work are offer by Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk and Miss Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 











THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


A SEMINAR ON SOCIAL 
SERVICE FOR REFUGEES 


This seminar is designed for experienced 
social workers, either directly engaged in 
work with refugees or interested in com- 
munity aspects of this service, and who 
desire a short concentrated period of study 
and discussion. 


The seminar will be conducted by Mary E. 
Hurlbutt, New York School of Social Work; 
George Warren, International Migration 
Service; Cecelia Rasovsky, National Refugee 
Service; Mabel Brown Ellis, Committee on 
Refugees, National Board, Y.W.C.A.; and 
other leaders in the field. 


Dates for the seminar are June 17 to 28, 
1940. Fee—$25. For details and application 
blank apply to the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 












SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 


Psychiatry as ~ % to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Marian 
Wyman. July 15 to 27. 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 5 to 17. 























Smith College Studies in Social Work 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1940 


A Method of Predicting the Probable Behavior of 
Unmarried Mothers with Regard to the Disposi- 
tion of Their Children.............. Ruth Rome 


The Function of a Social Worker with Respect to 
the Adult Patients of a Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
Kathleen Paterson 


Attitudes of a Group of WPA Workers toward 
Wee Gi vnc ke0eedeeedscacns Elisabeth Capron 
Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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